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Brainwork  for  God— at  Home 

^  In  Color-.  The  Natchez  Trace 

Should  We  Censor  Movies? 
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Mrs.  Yusuf  Ali  and  babe 
who  live  in  Palestine 
(See  page  25) 


Mr.  Lincoln 
At  Five  Points  Mission 


IT  IS  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  26,  i860,  in 
.1  New  V>rk  City  slum.  A  tall  stranger  comes  up  to  speak 
in  a  gentle  voice  to  the  homeless  waifs  at  Methodism's 
Five  Points  Mission.  "I  thought  of  the  time  I  had  been 
pinched   by   poverty;'  he  later  recalled.  "I   remembered 
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Painted  for  TOGETHER  by  Charles  Hargens 


II 


when  my  toes  stuck  out  through  my  broken  shoes  in 
winter,  and  I  told  those  little  folks  that  there  was  only 
one  rule — always  do  the  very  best  you  can... and  that  if 
they  would  follow  that  rule  they  would  get  along  some- 
how!' This  incident  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
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inconsequential  compared  to  his  Cooper  Institute  speech 
the  next  night,  of  course.  But  the  kindhearted  Lincoln 
had  interrupted  preparation  of  that  address,  said  to  have 
changed  the  course  of  America's  history,  to  visit  at 
Five  Points  —  where  Methodist  work  continues  today. 


lovelier.  Low  Priced  RUGS.  CARPETIM 

WHSBk    SAV/E  up  to  Vz  -OLSON  F<u**i|  -  to  -  tin 


Sandalwood    one  of  44  fashionable  new  colors,  patterns  you  can  choose.  Reversible— 2  Rugs  in  One. 

FREE  New  Book  in  Full  Coloi 

NEW  COLORS -TWEEDS -PATTERNS -49  Model  Rooi 

MatlPost(Mje-F/r«e  Condj£nQpposife^t 


Like  Millions  of  Olson  Customers, 
you,  too,  can  beautify  your  home 
inexpensively  with  luxurious, 
thicker,  longer  wearing,  two-sided 
Olson  Broadloom  Rugs  and  Wall- 
to-Wall  Carpeting. 

The  Olson  Magic  Factory-to-You 
Plan  is  Simple— Easy— Fascinating. 

THE  VALUABLE  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR 
OLD  RUGS-OR  CARPETS— OR  CLOTH- 
ING CAN   HELP  YOU  SAVE  UP  TO  1/2 


By  the  Famous  Olson  Process,  the  g< 

seasoned  materials  in  customers'  discai 
carpets,  rugs,  clothing  are  scientificall) 
claimed  like  new,  sterilized,  bleacl 
merged,  re-dyed— then  re-spun  with  ch 
new  materials  and  woven  In  A  Wi 
into  the  loveliest  new  deep-textured, 
manently  Moth-Proofed  Reversible  Br  (I 
loom  Rugs  or  Carpeting  you  have  evj 
seen  for  so  little  money.  If  you  wish,  J 
you  can  send  your  materials  after 
your  new  rugs  arrive. 
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41  They'll  Think  You  Paid  Twice  As  Much! 

. .''-".  No  matter  where  you  live-even  if  you  have  no  old  materials- 

mail  the  postage  paid  card  on  the  opposite  page  for  the  excit- 
ing new  Olson  Rug  and  Decorating  Book  in  actual  colors- 
and  our  90  Day  Free  Offer.  See  why  so  many  Olson  cus- 
tomers say  "Olson  Rugs,  Carpets  wear  like  iron"- they 
are  lovely  enough  for  the  finest  homes. 

your  choice   of  4-J  Decorator  Colors,  Patterns.  Any 
Size   in   a  week,  up  to    18  feet  wide,  seamless,  any  length. 
Only  Olson  has  looms  in  19  widths  (instead  of  only  3).  No 
t  sardage  to  pay  for. 

RICH  TWEEDS  TEXTURED  EFFECTS  FLORALS 

SOLID   COLORS  EARLY   AMERICAN  OVALS 

TONE   ON   TONE  ORIENTAL   DESIGNS         ROUNDS 

At  LiMle  As  $5  Down  — Up  to  Two  Years  To  Pay! 
You  Riitt  Nothing  by  a  Trial!  We  guarantee  to  please  or  pay 
•  .icnals.  We  pay  Freight  (Rail  or  Truck)  or  Ex- 
n  old  material  from  any  state.  Our  87th  Year. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost   thou   love   and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  1  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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E  WHO  work  at  Together  editorial  desks 
tingle  whenever  our  artists  come  up  with  especially 
fine  creations  that  put  footlights  on  forgotten  bits  of 
Methodist  history.  This  month  we  share  two  with 
you. 

In  one  you'll  see  roadside  signs  Along  the  Natchez 
Trace  depicting  a  preacher  on  horseback.  They'll 
have  special  meaning  for  Methodists — after  looking 
at  Floyd  Johnson's  water  colors  starting  on  page  37. 
|  See  also  Camera  Clique,  page  73.] 

The  other  concerns  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  be- 
longed to  no  church  but  whose  known  interest  in 
Methodism  perhaps  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Head  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
uniting  Lincoln's  parents  |  see  God's  Mysterious 
Way,  February,  1959,  page  27].  Research  also  dis- 
closes the  episode  pictured  on  pages  2-3.  Charles 
Hargens,  the  Pennsylvania  artist  who  did  the  scene 
in  oil,  became  fascinated  with  the  assignment. 

"I  did  the  Lincoln  profile  from  a  plaster  cast  of 
Lincoln  made  by  Volk  in  June,  1860,"  he  savs.  "The 
right  kind  of  cloak  presented  a  problem  and  took  a 
lot  of  looking  to  find.  This  proved  to  be  a  kind  of 
overcoat,  with  a  cape  attached,  which  was  popular 
with  the  legal  profession  of  that  period." 

New  York  City's  Five  Points  area,  he  found, 
"was  sure  a  dreary  neighborhood  in  the  bS60s  and  a 
place  in  which  you  would  not  be  safe  after  dark. 
There  were  270  saloons  in  the  area.  .  .  ."  Incidentally, 
the  mission  is  as  active  today  as  it  was  in  Lincoln's 
time — perhaps  more  so. 

Richard  S.  Battle,  veteran  political  reporter  for  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  author  of  Why  I  Am  a  Meth- 
odist [page  35],  never  hesitates  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  He  once  turned  a  campaign  victory  ban- 
quet into  an  uproar  when  a  speaker  declared:  "I'm 
sure  nobody  here  voted  against  our  candidate — and 
111  give  $10  to  anyone  here  who  will  admit  he  did." 
battle  leaped  to  his  feet:  "I  did!"  And  he  collected 
on  the  spot! 

Our  Cover,  for  a  change,  is  by  the  author  of  an 
article.  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson  |  see  Still  No  Room  in 
Bethlehem,  page  25]  is  the  wile  of  the  Rev.  Elwin 
L.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Bangor  District  in 
Maine.  She  has  written  some  70  religious  plays,  , 
several  novels,  and — most  recently — Dr.  Ida  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5.95),  the  biography  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ida  Scudder,  famed  missionary-gynecological  sur- 
geon of  Vellore,  India.  Each  January  the  Wilsons 
start  their  four-month  trek  over  one  of  the  largest 
and,  we  presume,  snowiest  districts  in  Methodism, 
holding  quarterly  conferences  in  97  churches.  When 
she's  not  traveling  30,000  miles  a  year  over  the  dis- 
trict, she  gets  around  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
is  obvious  from  her  article  in  this  issue. 

— Your  Editors. 
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ospitahzation 


Pays  You  $100  Weekly  From  Very  First 


•NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  •  NO  WAITING  PERIODS 
•  NO  AGE  LIMIT  •  NO  SALESMEN 


•  >d  news  for  those-  of  you 
who  do  not  drink.  Now.  for  the  first 

time,  you  can  get  the  newest  and 
finest  hospitalization  coverage  at  an 
unbelievably  low  rate  because  the 
Gold  Star  Policy  is  offered  to  non- 
drinkers  ONLY!  Think  of  it!  $100 
weekly  from  the  first  (lay  and  for  as 
loni;  as  you   remain   in   the   hospital' 

This  money  is  paid  to  you  in  cash 
to  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or 
doctor  bills-— anything  you  wish,  and 
your  policy  can  never  be  cancelled 
simply  because  you  get  old,  or  have 
too  many  claims. 

Every  day.  over  43.000  people 
enter  our  hospitals — 32.000  of  these 
for  the  first  time.  No  one  knows 
who.se  turn  will  he  next,  whether 
yours  or  mine.  But  we  do  know  that 
a  fall  on  the  sidewalk  or  stairs  in 
your  home,  or  some  sudden  illness 
could  put  you  in  the  hospital  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  could  cost 
many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carry- 
ing ordinary  hospitalization  insur- 
ance,  you  are,  in  reality,  helping  to 
pay  for  the  accidents  and  hospital 
hills  of  those  who  do  drink.  This  is 

an  unfair  penalty. 


LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to 
non-drinkers  only,  you  save  up  to 
1(1',  on  comparable  hospitalization. 
Any  individual  who  does  not  drink, 
regardless  of  age,  can  apply  for  this 
new  type  of  low-cost  protection. 
Even  if  you  are  covered  by  another 
policy,  the  Gold  Star  Plan  will  sup- 
plement that  coverage  and  pay  in 
addition  to  your  present  policy.  Be- 
cause it  costs  only  pennies  a  day 
to  have  this  wonderful  protection 
against  sickness  and  accidents,  many 
of  our  members  have  insured  their 
parents  as  well  as  themselves.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
you  can  collect.  Full  benefits  go  into 
effect  the  day  your  policy  is  issued. 
We  invite  you  to  compare  these  low 
rates  and  unusual  benefits  with  any 
other  similar  hospitalization  insur- 
ance. We  know  you  will  find  that 
Gold  Star  offers  the  finest  coverage 
for  less  money. 

COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

You  pay  only  S4.00  a  month,  or 
$40.00  a  year,  for  Gold  Star's  $100 
per  week  coverage.  Or.  if  you  prefer 
$50.00  per  week  coverage,  you  pay 


Oui4icutdi4Uf    Jleadesti,    Sau: 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Minister.  Christ  Church,  New 
York,  nationally  known  Methodist  Preacher  and  Author- 
"I  recently  heard  about  the  Gold  Star  Plan  and  think  it 
is  something  that  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time.  It  only 
sit-ins  fair  and  just  that  some  such  plan  should  be  put  in 
operation  so  that  those  who  do  not  drink  should  not  be 
penalized  for  those  who  do." 

Dr.  Koy  L.  Smith,  well-known  author,  popular  lecturer. 

preacher  and  former  editor  of  Christian  Advocate:  "I  am 

convinced   that  the  time  has  come  for  abstainers  to  reap 

ie  benets  of  their  abstinence,  and   this  is  one 

m  which  it  can  be  done.  We  have  had  lower 

insun  tin   abstaining  drivers  for  a  long  time,  so 

whj  not  B  hospitalization  plan  for  non-drinkers.  The  Gold 

nd  scientific." 

UtADlNl   R    HOOTON,  General  Secretary  of  the  Board 
"i    The    Methodist    Church:     "The    non- 
tei    insurance  risk  should  be  entitled 
-    on  his  policy.  I  want  to  con- 
mi    this    low-cost    Gold    Star   In- 
i 


u 


only  $2.00  per  month,  or  $20.00  a 
year.  You  get  the  same  benefits  as 
in  the  $100  per  week  policy,  but,  of 
course,  you  will  receive  $50.00  each 
week  you  are  hospitalized,  and  the 
additional  benefits  for  loss  of  an  eye, 
hand  or  foot  are  half  as  much  as  they 
are  in  the  standard  $100  per  week 
policy,  but  still  up  to  $6,000! 

SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  POLICY 
FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  65 

As  you  know,  those  over  65  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  get  hos- 
pitalization insurance.  Not  with 
Gold  Star!  Why  should  our  elder 
citizens  who  need  it  most  be  denied 
this  protection?  Gold  Star  offers  a 
special  Senior  Citizen's  Policy  for 
people  who  are  65  or  over,  at  a  cost 
of  only  $6.00  per  month,  or  $60.00 
per  year.  This  policy  has  identically 
the  same  liberal  benefits  as  the 
standard  Gold  Star  $100  per  week 
policy. 

WHY  THIS  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
WAS  FORMED 

The  Gold  Star  Plan  was  originated 
by  Arthur  De  Moss  who  felt  that 
folks  who  do  not  drink  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  special  protection  at  a 
special  rate.  This  is  the  first  hospital- 
ization policy  ever  designed  for  and 
sold  only  to  non-drinkers.  World 
Mutual  has  underwritten  this  Gold 
Star  Plan.  They  have  been  operating 
since  1920  and  now  have  satisfied 
policy  holders  in  all  50  states,  in 
Canada  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your 
home.  No  salesman  will  call.  In 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home, 
read  the  policy  over.  Examine  it 
carefully.  Have  the  policy 
checked  by  your  lawyer,  doctor, 
Christian  friends  or  some 
trusted  advisor.  Make  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then,  if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied,  mail  it  back 
within  10  days,  and  we'll 
promptly  and  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  by  return  mail — no 
questions  asked.  We  want  you 
to  be  completely  satisfied. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  and 
no  obligation  whatsoever. 
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Day,  Even  for  Life 


GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED  IN  WRITING! 

•  Pays  you  $100  weekly  while  you  arc  in  the 
hospital  in  addition  to  any  hospital  insurance  you 
may  carry. 

•  Good  in  any  accredited  hospital  anywhere  in  the 
world    (including    missionary    hospitals). 

•  Guaranteed    renewable     (only    YOU    can    cancel). 

•  No    medical    examination    necessary. 

•  No  age   limit. 

•  Immediate  coverage,  full  benefits  go  into  effect 
the  day  your   policy   is   issued. 

•  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  you  can 
collect. 

•  No  waiting  periods.  Pays  from  very  first  day  you 
enter    the    hospital. 

•  No    policy    or    enrollment    fees. 

•  Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  No  salesman  will 
call. 

•  All  benefits  are  paid  to  you  in  CASH  and  can 
be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital,  doctor  bills — 
anything    you    wish. 


ADDITIONAL  GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  accidental 
death. 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  loss  of  one 
hand,  one  foot  or  sight  of  one  eye. 
Pays  $6,000  cash  for  loss  of  both 
hands,  both  feet,  and  sight  of  both 
eyes. 

Pays  DOUBLE  these  amounts  (up  to 
$12,000)  for  specified  travel  acci- 
dents. 


Only   Conditions   Not   Covered 

The  only  conditions  this  policy  does  not  cover 
are:  pregnancy;  any  act  of  war;  pre-existing 
conditions;  or  hospitalization  caused  by  use 
ot  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics.  Everything 
else  IS  covered. 


NOTE:  Although  the  Gold  Star  Plan  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  short  time  only,  we  already 
have  many  thousands  of  satisfied  members. 
We  would  now  like  to  welcome  you  into  the 
Gold  Star  Family.  Remember,  once  the  doctor 
tells  you  that  you  need  to  enter  a  hospital,  it's 
too  late  to  buy  coverage  at  any  price.  So  hurry, 
mail  your  application  today! 


attafifiif,  Polccyltaldesti,  It/lite: 


"Thank  you  foi  tlie  cash  settlcmenl  ol  rru  claim 
Every  ivut  was  paid  according  to  youi  yolii 
l  had  onto  made  urn-  payment  before  I  w.i> 
stricken,  and  you  paid  up  immediately  with  no 
Questions  asked.  I  heartily  recommend  this  policj 
to   anj    one  " 

Mrs.    Grace   Giloy,    Neillsville.    Wise. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  check  you  --''lit  so 
promptly  in  response  to  my  claim.  <:<>il  blr>>  you 
lor  your  interest  in  us  older  people." 

Mrs.   Frances  E.  Swartwout.  Wimbledon.   N.  D. 

"I  have  been  unfortunate  in  having  to  he  in  the 
hospital  twice  since  l  have  had  a  policy  with  you. 

However.  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  with  the 
way  you  have  settled  my  claim  each  time.  A 
sincere    thank    you." 

Miss   Mary  Frances   King.    Huntingtown.   Md. 

"Thank  you  very  much  fm-  the  check  I  received 
for  mj  recent  surgeo  ami  12  days  in  the  hospital, 
I  think  your  Gold  Star  polic\    a  very  line  fine  ami 

have   lec'ii ended    it    to    several    of    my    friends." 

Miss    Mary    Helen    Griggs,    Ceres.    Calif. 


"1    do   uppreclal     i  lie   check   and   the     ood 
tendered    in    youi    company     in    oui     ilckni  It 

w-i  -  purel]  .i  i iidence  thai    Mrs    I u   cd 

:'"'    hospital    "ii     Hi.'    verj     'la-     tin ir    polici 

wenl  into  effect  I  was  verj  glad  thai  i  hail 
made  application  and  had  been  accepted  bj  youi 
companj  because  the  check  was  reallj  needed 
Thanks  again  foi   all  youi   consideration." 

Mr.     James     B.     Diggins.     Flint.     Mich. 

"Thank  you  evei  so  much  for  youi  drafl  received 
o  i  rompi  h  in  paj  menl  ol  mj  claim  for  benefit. 
.  .  .  1  have  found  that  i  am  insured  in  a  ven 
reliable  compani  proved  bj  your  prompt  and 
considerate    handling    ol    mj    claim." 

Mrs.    Esther   G.    Powers.    Norwalk.    Ohio 

"1    am    most     grateful    for    the    hospitalization     I 

received    through    the    De    Moss    service    i n 

drinkers.  It  was  the  mil-  insurance  I  found 
covering    mj    age   of    80    rears,    Almost    before    tho 

ink  was  ,in    on  the   polio .    I    fell,  cracked   a    I 

in  my  leg,  and  received  paj  menl  for  evei  da: 
I    was    in    the    hospital." 

Mrs.     N.    L.     Kolb.     Rochester.     N.     Y 


RUSH  COUPON  NOW! 

TO  ASSURE  YOUR  PROTECTION 


r 


APPLICATION  TO 


TO-21 


1 


llorld  Mutual  llcalih  &  iniihl  Ins.  Co.  ol'  IVwiii. 


My  name  is 

Street  or  RD  #. 
City 


.State. 


Date  of  Birth:  Month. 

My  occupation  is 

beneficiary  is. 


.Day. 


.Year. 


I 

I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


DATE  OF  BIRTH       AGE     RELATIONSHIP  BENEFICIARY 


I     4 

|     Have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness  or  have  you 

or  they  had  medical  advice  or  treatment  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical 

|     operation  in  the  last  five  years?  Yes  □  No  D 


I 


HERE'S   ALL   YOU   DO:  V 

Fill  out  application  at  right.  [ 

Q   Enclose  in  an  envelope  with 
your  first  payment. 
Mail  to  DeMoss  Associates,  InC 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


If  so,  give  details  stating  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  whether 
fully  recovered 


I  hereby  certify  that  neither  I  nor  any  member  above  listed  uses  alcoholic  beverages  and  I 
hereby  apply  to  the  World  Mutual  Health  and  Accident  Ins.  Co.  of  Penna.  for  a  policy  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  applied  for  does  not  cover  conditions  originating  prior  to 
the  date  of  insurance,  and  that  the  policy  is  Issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions. 

Dote: Signed:  A ... 


o 


YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  YOUR  GOLD  STAR  POLICY 
PROMPTLY  BY  MAIL.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL. 


HERE 

ARE 

THE 
LOW 

iGOLD 
I  STAR 

4]     RATES 


Each  adult  age 
65-100  pays  ■■ 


Each  child  age  1  8  ^k 

and  under  pays  ■■  ^     *^" 


IF   YOU    PAY 

MONTHLY 


6. 


IF  YOU  PAY 
YEARLY 


*40. 


60. 


30. 


^SSs* 


I — I    I    am   enclosing   tha 

amount  circled  on  the 
left  for  your  Gold  Star 
$100.   per  week   policy. 

I — '  I  am  enclosing  twice 
the  designated  premium 
for  double  benefits  ($200. 
per   week) 

' — '  I  am  enclosing  one- 
half  the  designated  pre- 
mium for  half  benefits. 
{$50.    per   week) 


CIw,*HS,n.sAdE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

^  PREMIUM     TO         / 


VALLEY 
FORCE 

PENNA 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


ruled     American     colonists,     including 
Ben    Franklin. — Eds. 


Why  Shouldn  t  Methodism  Show? 

McCrea  [Let- 

L960,  page  6]  suggests 

jn.iimii  may   be   too   Methodist 

I  do  declare!  Is  that  bad? 

Can  one  be  thoroughly  and  joyously 

.,    Methodist    Christian     and    not     be 

one  have  to  be  careful 

not  to  lit  his  honest  convictions  show'.' 

Togetherness:    Still    a    Nice   Word 

MRS.  GRACE  W.  NEWBY 
.  noastle,  /"<!. 

Why  should  a  certain  Tocether  reader 
..I. jiit  to  the  magazine  reading  "so 
totally  Methodist  thai  it  seems  to  Ik-  less 
together  and  more  separate?"  It  can 
well   indicate   both  qualities. 

With  all  the  unchristian  element  in 
the  world,  we  need  "togetherness"  to 
offset  thi>  influence,  and  the  "separate" 
element  to  provide  a  standard  influence 
for  our  youth  in  this  day  of  speeded-up 
living  and  temptations. 

Return  to  Traditional  Hymns? 

MRS.  EDNA  M.  W1CKERSHAM 
Portland,  Ore. 

No,  Tocether  is  not  too  Methodist! 
You  don't  have  space  enough  now  to 
punt  all   you  could   about  us. 

garding     Start    Revision    of 

Hymnal    [December,    1960,    page    70]: 

Mr.   Young,  can't  a   few  of  our 

traditional   hymns   be   revised    back   to 

the   old   traditional   harmonies? 

And  why  was  By  Cool  Siloam'a  Shady 

Rtll    ever    left    out'.'    I    am    84    now.    so 

pa   I  am  set   in   my   ideas,   It   so. 

Children   Understand  Christmas 
WILLIAM  H    SANDERS 

Thank   you  for  tl  i  ction 

of    ci  ed     in    The 

:  used 

which    v  .id    of 

adult 

truly   the 


daj   <>f   days.  These  statements  by   the 

mgsters     represent     their     feelings 

about,  and  understanding  of,  the  Event. 

One  Body,  Two  Heads? 

MISS   ANNE   E.    HERBERT 

Sumter,  S.C. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  just  who 
really  is  president  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions?  In  your  December, 
I960,  issue  [Newsletter,  page  11],  the 
first  paragraph  says  it's  Bishop  Garber 
and  the  second  informs  that  it  is  Bishop 
Raines. 

Sharp-eyed  Miss  Herbert  was  the  first 
of  several  readers  to  spot  our  error.  At 
leust  we  were  50  per  cent  right:  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines  heads  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions.  Bishop  Paul  N.  Gar- 
ber, however,  is  new  president  oj  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education. — Eds. 

Another    Head-Soaker    Writes! 

A.   J.    RANSOM 

Kenney,    III. 

Here's  my  answer  to  the  verse  Mrs. 
Jewel  Murphy  had  in  the  December, 
1960,  Letters  [page  10]: 

r*Ottr   poem    i"    the    magazine 

About  the  poet  folk 

Who,    evenings,   'fore    they   go   to    bed 

Give   their  heads  a   soak. 

And  on  arising  in  the  morn 

Can  write  a  bit  of  rhyme: 

This  seems  to  cleim   the  cobwebs  out, 

h   does   the   job   each    time. 

I  thought  the  poem  very  good: 

The  best  thai  I  had  heard. 

Although  7  cannot  versify, 

I    took    you   at    your   word. 
I  dutifully   soaked    my   head. 
But  did  so  without  gain. 
For  all   lltat   I   can   show  for  it 
la    water   on    the    brain.' 

Tsk.  tsk'.—  Eds. 

Whitefield's  English  Nickname 

THOMAS   MILLER 
Paradise.  Calif. 

Jeredythe  Snyder  asks  in  the  Decem- 
ber,   1960.    issue    [Letters,    page    8]    if 

'A'hitefield    was    cross-eyed. 
Yes,  be   was.  In   fact,  in   England  he 
ailed    "Dr.    Squintum." 

\    new    burst   of   interest    in    George 

White  field  seems  to  be  sweeping  Mcth- 

>e    may    judge    from    letters 

ed   of  late.   So.  presently   we  plan 

nj  mi  article  telling  more  about 

f    prcaclier    who    so    capti- 


New  Use  for  Old  Togethers 

Readers  have  suggested  that 
discarded  copies  of  Together  be 
sent  to: 

Mr.  s.  Samuel,  DSK  U.K. 
Bhimavaram,    Vndhra   Pradesh 
\s  i  si  Godavari  District 

India 

The  Rev.   ).  A.  Ashong 
c/o  The  Methodist  Church 
Dodowa,  Ghana    (W.   Africa) 

If  you,  too,  have  addresses  of 
worthy  institutions,  here  or 
abroad,  which  would  appreciate 
back  copies  of  Together,  let  us 
know  and  we'll  see  that  they  ap- 
pear in  this  column. — Eds. 


Two  Years  Later,  a   Letter 

SETH  R.   CLARK 

Springfield.   Mass. 

In  February,  1958,  my  name  was  in- 
serted in  the  genealogy  section  of  Name 
Your  Hobby  as  interested  in  the  names 
of  Berry,  Clark,  and  Stevens.  I  received 
replies  from  all  over  the  country.  Now. 
two  years  later,  I  received  another  re- 
ply. Evidently  Together  is  not  a  read- it  - 
and-throw-it-away  magazine,  but  one 
which   is  kept  and   referred   to. 

Sunset  Brought  Action 

F.  N.  BRIDGHAM,  President 

Strathmore    Paper   Company 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Our  Wesley  Methodist  Church  at 
Springfield  may  be  cited  if  you  seek 
an  example  of  Methodists  responding 
to  suggestions  for  action  implicit  in 
Together. 

After  reading  the  Sunset  Issue 
[November,  1960],  our  stewardship 
chairman  reported  to  the  board  that  he 
felt  we  were  not  filling  our  responsi- 
bilities to  people  in  our  parish  aged  60 
and  above.  So  he  moved  that  "the  chair- 
man, in  collaboration  with  the  pastor, 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  make 
a  survey  of  our  parish  and  the  services 
rendered  to  those  60  years  of  age  and 
over  and  to  report  back  at  the  next 
meeting  their  findings  and  suggested 
recommendations." 

This  is  tangible  evidence  that  To- 
gether articles  produce  the  kind  of 
reaction  which  I'm  sure  you  like  to 
have. 

She  Likes  Her  Good  Company! 

MRS.  G.  EDNA  KEAN 
Evanston,  III. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  your  beautiful 
Sunset  Issue.  All  who  have  seen  it  have 
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How  to 
stop  feeling 
your  years 


One  reason  why  you  may  feel  older  than 
you  are  is  that  you  have  slowed  down, 
lost  some  of  your  energy  and  vitality. 
How  to  regain  it?  Medical  men  know 
that  lost  vigor  can  often  be  restored 
through  the  right  kind  of  physical  activ- 
ity. Not  just  "exercise"  which  uses  one 
set  of  muscles  or  another,  but  a  stimu- 
lating activation  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Engineering  science  has  developed  a  way 
in  which  you  can  get  this  essential  all- 
body  action.  That  way  is  Exercycle. 

Exercycle's  All-Body  Action 

Exercycle  gives  you  all-body  action  by 
moving  every  part  of  your  body  in  a 
stimulating,  coordinated  way.  Because 
Exercycle  is  motor  driven,  it  conditions 
you  without  the  strain  and  exhaustion 
of  conventional  exercise.  You  can  use  as 
much  or  as  little  effort  as  you  wish.  The 


unique  Bergfors  All-Body  Action  of 
Exercycle  is  so  relaxing  and  refreshing, 
it's  hard  to  believe  that  it  brings  into 
play  the  same  parts  of  your  body  as  you 
would  use  in  swimming,  rowing,  cycling, 
and  horseback  riding  ...  all  in  one  satis- 
fying workout.  The  Exercycle  does  the 
work ;  you  get  the  benefits.  And  you  have 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  taking 
your  daily  Exercycle  workout  right  in 
your  own  home. 

Helps  renew  lost  energy 

The  effect  of  a  daily  workout  with  the 
Exercycle  is  almost  magical.  In  less 
than  five  days,  you  begin  to  feel  the 
difference.  Your  muscles  soon  begin  to 
firm.  You  feel  more  energetic,  more 
youthful.  You're  more  at  ease,  more 
relaxed  than  you  have  been  in  years. 
You  have  more  vigor  and  drive.  You  look 
trimmer,  slimmer. 


The  total  benefits  you  get  from  the  All- 
Body  Action  of  Exercycle  are  available 
in  no  other  way.  No  exercise  routine,  no 
other  "health  program,"  no  other  kind 
of  equipment  can  do  what  Exercycle 
does.  Now  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  unsuccessfully  tried  the  pills, 
food  fads,  and  strenuous  regimens  can 
keep  vigorous  the  easy,  convenient 
Exercycle  way.  You  can  do  it  too. 

ACT  NOW!  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE! 

IT'S  NEVER  TOO  LATE 

TO  FEEL  YOUNG  AND  ACTIVE  AGAIN 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  you'll  re- 
ceive detailed  information  on  the  amaz- 
ing Exercycle  with  Bergfors  All-Body 
Action,  how  it  works  and  what  it  can 
mean  to  you  and  your  family.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  investigate  this  mod- 
ern way  of  keeping  fit  and  feeling  great. 


with  the  BERGFORS  ALL-BODY  ACTION 


EXERCYCLE  CORPORATION 

630  Third  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  mo  at  once,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the 
FREE  Health  and  Fitness  Kit,  with  full  details  on  the  effort- 
less, automatic  Exercycle  way  to  keep  healthy,  alert  and  trim, 
including  pamphlets  quoting  doctors  on  relation  of  health  to 
fitness. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss 


(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 


Address. 
City 


. Zone. . . . State. 
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ABOVE  ALL... 

GIVE  YOUR  CHURCH 
THIS  MEMORIAL 
THAT  LIVES 
FOREVER 


What  loii  ier  tribute  t<>  the 

inemor\    of  ;i    lo\  e<l   one   than 

the  pure  and  inspired  voice  "f 
S<  liiilnifrii  li"  Memo i  ial  Hells! 
\  living  voice  that  remembers 
il.iiK  ami  k«r| .-  a  revered  name 
alive  forever.  Large  or  small, 
\oin  church  welcomes  a  gift  of 
Schulmei  ich  Bells  in  your  own 
name,  too  .  .  .  now  in  \ our  life- 
time. Vppropi  iate  plaque,  if  \ou 
wish.  No  I  •«- 1 1  lower  needed. 
\\  rile  foi  details. 


THE   C\Rlli 
IN    1HI>    CHURCH 
I-     DFD4CATED    1" 
TMJ     (.LORY  i  >F   GOD 


I'M  s|  NTI  Ii 

YIN  i,     MtMoRI     01 

MARIE    HOTI  NIG 

IV 


delight  over  its  magnificent 

i  departing  day.  I  cannot  help 

.,   bit  proud  to  find  myself  [Un- 

Methodists,  November,  1960,  page 

7U|  in  the  company  of  such  fine  people. 

Taboo  Girls  in  Shorts? 

STELLA   GOOD 

Hettinger,  N.Dak. 

Our  church  has  decided  that  this  pic- 
ture |  November,  1960,  top  page  90]  isn't 
a  right  picture  to  be  in  a  Christian  mag- 


SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,    INC. 

3171  CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLi 

• 

Produced  b,  Sc»wim*..<:r  C 


Miss  Roadman:  Subscriptions  at  sta\e? 

azine.  You  might  lose  some  subscrip- 
tions. Some  people  are  still  against  girls 
in  shorts. 

Senator  Files  Sunset  Issue 

RALPH  YARBOROUGH,  U.S.  Senator 

Austin,  Tex. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Novem- 
ber, 1960,  Together.  Not  only  is  it  a 
beautiful  book,  it  is  extremely  thought- 
provoking  and  very  well  written. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in 
Compulsory  Retirement  at  a  Fixed  Age? 
[page  29].  And  George  Gallup's  article 
[Government  Cannot  Enact  Happiness. 
page  18],  with  its  wealth  of  statistics, 
will  prove  invaluable  to  me.  I  shall 
keep  it  in  my  file  for  ready  reference. 

More   Power  to   'Em! 

LEONA   MURPHY.  President 

Women's  Advertising  Club 

Chicago.  III. 

The  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your 
November,  1960.  Sunset  Issue  in  which 
you  discussed  the  problems  of  senior 
citizens.  We  found  this  edition  partic- 
ularly interesting  since  the  community 
service  committee  of  our  club  has  un- 
dertaken the  promotion  of  senior  centers 
here  in  Chicago  by  serving  as  their 
public-relations  committee  for  1960-61. 

Buck  Fever  Is  Infectious 

M    R.  PUTMAN.  Pastor 
Hubbardston,  Mich. 

ling  the  idea  expressed  by  Frank 
H     Schiek     [Letters,    December.     1960. 


page  6],  might  I  say  that  here  in  Central 
Michigan  fishing  is  not  so  much  the 
idol  on  the  shelf  as  is  hunting? 

Come  every  November  15,  deer-hunt- 
ing fever  dethrones  reason.  It  is  a 
disease.  Intoxication  with  buck  fever 
is  sufficient  excuse  to  be  absent  from 
worship  services,  daily  labor,  and  every- 
thing else.  Hunting  season  is  the  signal 
to  pitch  overboard  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge,  and  just  be  a  beast 
among  beasts,  hunting  with  savage, 
albeit  scientific,  skill. 

But    TOGETHER    Is    Indexed! 

MRS.  B.  F.  GOOD 

Anaheim,  Calij. 

My  husband  and  I  both  teach  Sunday 
school  and  find  Together  an  invaluable 
aid.  However,  a  yearly  index  would 
help  a  great  deal.  We  have  kept  all 
copies  since  the  beginning  of  our  sub- 
scription when  the  magazine  was  born, 
but  sometimes  looking  for  an  article 
is  a  lengthy  process. 

To  all  concerned:  Together  does  pub- 
lish an  annual  index  available  (at  25 
cents  a  copy)  from  the  Business  Office. 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House  plans 
to  issue  a  new  index  of  Methodist  peri- 
odicals, beginning  sometime  in  1961. 
It  will  appear  quarterly  and  will  re- 
place The   Periodical   Key.— Eds. 


FEB 

RUARY 

10  ih 

is  the  deadline  for  sending 
your  transparencies  for  the 
photo  invitational  on 

Methodist  Americana 
(For   details   see   page   79, 
■January  issue.) 
Send  to: 

METHODIST 
AMERICANA 

TOGETHER 

740  North  Rush  Street 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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Together/  NEWSLETTER 


NAME  BOARD  SECRETARIES.  The  new  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  of  The  Methodist  Church  has  named 
Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton  as  its  first  general  secretary 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  Herman  Will,  Jr.  ,  and 
Roger  Burgess  as  associate  general  secretaries. 
The  board  was  created  last  year  by  union  of  the  Boards 
of  Temperance,  Social  and  Economic  Relations, 
and  World  Peace.  Dr.  Hooton  and  Mr.  Ward  were  general 
secretaries  respectively  of  the  Board  of  Temperance 
and  of  the  Board  of  Social  and  Economic  Relations, 
Mr.  Will  has  been  acting  executive  of  the  Board  of 
World  Peace,  and  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  associate 
secretary  and  editor  of  publications  for  the  Board 
of  Temperance. 

DR.  UPHAUS  FREED.  Dr.  Willard  Uphaus ,  70,  Methodist 
layman,  has  been  released  from  a  New  Hampshire 
jail  after  serving  a  year  in  prison  for  contempt  of 
court  for  refusing,  on  grounds  of  Christian 
conscience,  to  divulge  the  names  of  guests  at  his 
World  Fellowship  Camp  at  Conway,  N.H.,  in  1954-55. 
The  New  Hampshire  attorney  general  had  asked  that 
Dr.  Uphaus  remain  in  jail  until  he  gave  the 
names,  sought  in  an  investigation  of  alleged 
subversive  activities  in  the  state  in  1954,  but 
the  sentencing  judge  denied  the  request. 

PRAYERS  FOR  UNITY.  Christians  in  more  than  50  nations 
will  pray  for  an  end  to  the  divisions  which  separate 
them  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  January  18-25.  [See  Church  Unity  Proposal 
Stirs  Methodist  Leaders,  page  69.  ] 

NOT  ONE  BUT  SEVERAL.  The  trend  toward  team-ministry, 
especially  for  serving  large  congregations,  is 
causing  seminaries  to  think  in  terms  of  educating  not 
one  type  minister  but  possibly  as  many  as  10,  each 
performing  specialized  work,  says  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Colwell,  president  of  Methodist-related  Southern 
California  School  of  Theology. 

NEW  BIBLE.  The  350th  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
marked  this  year  by  the  appearance  March  14  of  the 
New  Testament  portion  of  The  New  English  Bible, 
a  translation  by  scholars  of  Protestant  churches  on 
the  British  Isles,  including  the  British  Methodist 
Church. 

(More  church  news  on  page  68) 


THIS  GOOD  TURN 

BRINGS  YOU   MANY 

HAPPY  RETURNS! 


Investing  in  an  American  Bihle 
Society  A  nnuity  Agreement  often  gives 
you  a  longer  as  well  as  happier  life 

When  you  invest  in  an  ordinary  way  you 
get  the  usual  interest  and  nothing  more. 
But  when  you  buy  an  American  Bible 
Society  Annuity  Agreement,  you  re- 
ceive many  blessings— and  so  do  others! 

Here's  what  you  get: 

An  immediate  return— up  to  7.4%, 
depending  on  your  age. 

O  Great  .security  all  your  life— and  for 
a  survivor  as  well,  if  desired. 

3  A  big  gift  deduction  in  income  tax. 

4  Annual  income  tax  savings. 

2  The  happiness  of  doing  good  for 
mankind  by  sharing  in  a  vital,  world- 
wide, Christian  work. 

^  And  often  longer  life  as  well,  as  an- 
nuitants usually  live  longer! 


AMERICAN   BIBLE   SOCIETY 

450  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  without  obligation,  your  booklet 
T-21      entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 


□  Mr. 
Namcg  miss- 

Address 


City_ 


Zone. 


.State- 
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"Because  I  was  nervous-a  'Grumpy  Grandpa' - 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"My  grandchildren  made  me  realize  how  irritable  and 
nervous  1  was.  'Gee,  Grandpa's  grumpy!1  I  heard  them 
whispering.  Was  there  something  wrong  with  my  nerves? 

"The  doctor  didn't  think  so.  He  asked  if  I'd  been 
sleeping  well.  1  hadn't.  Then  he  asked  if  I'd  been  drink- 
ing lots  of  coffee.  I  had.  It  seems  many  people  can't 
take  the  caffein  in  coffee  and  I'm  one  of  them.  Change 
to  Postum,  the  doctor  advised.  It's  100' ,  caffein-free — 
can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake. 

"Did  my  grandchildren  notice  the  difference?  They 
ml\  did.  When  you  Bleep  well,  when  you're  not  on 
i  have  lota  more  patience.  I'm  sold  on  Postum 
—I  like  the  way  it  make-  me  feel.  You  will  to 

Postum  is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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►p  Personal   Testimony 

A  former  UN  General  Assembly 
president  shares  a  major  concern: 

Christian 
Responsibility 


By  CHARLES  H.  MALIK 


A: 


.LL  Christians  today  face  important  re- 
sponsibilities. How  we  meet  them  will  de- 
termine in  large  measure  our  own  future  and 
that  of  the  world  we  live  in.  As  I  see  it,  these  are 
among  the  most  basic  "I  musts"  for  all  of  us: 

1.  I  must  study  the  facts  about  the  world. 
This  means  knowledge  that  is  profound,  ac- 
quired only  by  hours  of  hard  work.  Especially 
vital  is  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  change.  I  will 
avoid  being  shallow  and  sentimental  because  I 
know  the  Christian  thinker  must  be  the  world's 
deepest. 

2.  I  must  feel  a  profound  and  troubled  con- 
cern for  the  state  of  the  world.  We  are  makers, 
not  onlookers,  of  history  and  God  will  hold  us 
accountable  for  the  course  of  events. 

3.  I  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  world 
situation.  It  is  important  that  I  live  within  the 
situations  of  the  world,  thinking,  acting,  and 
reacting  from  within,  not  from  without.  The 
Church  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  political 
decisions,  but  it  can  criticize,  inspire,  and  com- 
mend. 

4.  I  must  pray,  daily  invoking  God's  will  on 
earth.  Nothing  is  more  potent  before  the  throne 
of  God  than  the  sincere  prayer  of  a  contrite 
heart. 

5.  I  must  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst 
of  change.  This  is  my  supreme  responsibility.  It 
would  be  a  most  grievous  sin  to  allow  the 
changing  conditions  of  our  times  to  overwhelm 
us  and  cause  us  to  forget  our  duty  to  witness. 

6.  I  must  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
If  Christians  could  really  become  one,  the  world 
would  be  transfigured. 

7.  I  must  remain  faithful.  There  is  a  holy 
deposit  of  faith  regarding  man,  history,  and 
God  that  is  above  all  systems.  We  must  guard 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  our  faith 
from  any  human  achievement.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
cross,  the  Gospel,  the  Church,  the  freedom  of 
the  children  of  God — these  things  cannot  be 
subject  to  any  change. 
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TYPICAL  OF  THOUSANDS 

All  over  America,  questing 
Christians  like  the  Methodists 
pictured  here  are  meeting  in 
small  groups  for  study,  dis- 
cussion, and  prayer.  Little 
publicized,  this  movement  is 
already  recognized  as  a  signifi- 
cant new  trend  in  20th-century 
religious  life.  Methodists,  how- 
ever, will  see  a  likeness  to  the 
"class  meetings"  of  old  from 
which  the  denomination  grew. 
And  even  the  word  "Methodist" 
traces  to  the  Holy  Club  young 
John  Wesley  and  some  of  his 
Oxford  classmates  formed  for 
their  spiritual  growth  together 


T> 


HEY  SIT  silently  in  a  circle, 
nine  men  and  women,  holding  open 
Bibles,  their  eyes  intent  on  the  pages. 
Occasionally,  someone  scribbles  a 
word  or  two  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
Then,  after  about  10  minutes  of 
quiet  concentration,  they  read  a  pas- 
sage aloud  with  each  person  taking 
a  verse  in  turn. 

Thus  it  begins — the  quest,  the  hunt 
for  a  clearer  course  in  the  churning 
crosscurrents  of  life  and  faith. 

The  participants  raise  questions. 
They  cite  experiences.  They  voice 
doubts.  Who  wrote  this  ancient 
scriptural  message?  To  whom?  Un- 
der what  circumstances?  What  did  it 
mean  then?  Now?  Do  we  truly  be- 
lieve it?  Do  we  live  by  it: 

They  dig  into  commentaries  and 
concordances.  They  listen.  And  they 
learn. 

"We're  trying  to  find  out  what 
we  claim  to  be,"  explained  one  man, 
"and  whether  or  not  we  are.  We 
know  the  theological  terminology, 
but   we  want  to  define  and   under- 
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Long  ago,  Jesus  promised  that  \vhere  two  or  three 
are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
Remembering,  small  groups  today  are  doing  .  . 


. 
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By  GEORGE  W.  CORNELL 
Religion  Writer,  The  Associated  Press 


stand  it.  We're  looking  at  ourselves 
in  the  Lord's  mirror." 

This  is  no  sanctimonious  group, 
gathered  to  display  mutual  piety. 
These  are  Christian  realists  examin- 
ing the  truth  about  themselves  and 
their  commitments. 

They  also  are  part  of  a  vast  process 
that  is  sweeping  into  scores  of  Ameri- 
can churches.  The  growth  of  such 
groups  is  a  quiet  thing,  unnamed 
and  unnumbered,  but  it  is  strong 
and  diversified.  The  movement  is 
not  spectacular,  nor  can  its  begin- 
nings be  traced  to  any  one  time  or 
place.  But  it  is  spreading  steadily 
and  far. 

The  groups  go  by  an  intriguing 
variety  of  names:  Bible  cells,  church- 
in-the-house,  prayer  groups,  seekers, 
fellowships  of  the  concerned,  and  so 
on.  Whatever  the  title,  the  purpose 
is  virtually  the  same — and  it  repre- 
sents some  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  important  religious  brainwork 
presently  being  done. 

Springing    up    in    homes,    offices, 


clubs,  and  at  downtown  luncheon 
tables  as  well  as  in  churches,  they 
sometimes  gain  new  members  and 
spur  imitators  entirely  by  word-of- 
mouth  publicity.  Often  they  rise 
without  knowledge  that  the  same 
thing  is  happening  in  thousands  of 
other  places  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  But  whatever  their 
origin,  these  groups  have  become  a 
new  and  potent  network  of  Chris- 
tian learning,  a  vital  weekday  sup- 
plement to  the  work  of  churches  in 
classes  and  worship  services  on  Sun- 
days. 

"More  and  more  churchgoers  to- 
day seem  determined  to  become  lit- 
erate Christians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight 
E.  Loder,  president  of  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute.  Evanston,  111.  "They've 
found  that  real  understanding  of 
their  faith  is  the  means  of  under- 
standing their  world  and  themselves." 

The  faith-strengthening  potential 
of  the  study-group  movement  was 
indirectly  recognized  last  spring 
at  Methodism's  General  Conference 


when  the  Council  of  Bishops'  Episco- 
pal Address  called  for  a  church-wide, 
four-year  emphasis  on  theological 
study — "theological  conversation  be- 
tween Methodists  themselves,  and 
between  Methodists  and  other  de- 
nominations to  the  end  that  our 
people  shall  come  to  love  God  with 
their  minds,  to  know  what  they  be- 
lieve and  why,  and  wherein  their 
doctrinal  emphases  coincide  with  or 
differ  from  those  of  other  Christians." 

The  church's  Abingdon  Press  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  last  year  turned 
out  A  Handbook  for  Study  Groups 
for  use  in  connection  with  the 
thoroughgoing  Know  Your  Bible 
Series  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith.  These 
12  little  booklets,  published  in  1943 
when  the  author  was  editor  of  The 
Christian  Advocate,  recently  have 
spurted  in  popularity,  paralleling 
growth  of  the  cell  groups.  They  cover 
in  systematic  order  the  various  sec- 
tions of  Scripture,  its  origins,  his- 
torical setting,  and  significance. 

Seminaries,  too,  have  felt  the  im- 
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ol  the  Bible  stud)  movement, 
with  theii  t .iv uli \  mi  mbers  sudden- 
ly in  heavj  demand  as  lecturers. 
M..n\    the  schools  have   be- 

gun offering  special  sessions  for  by- 
men,  .nid  have  been  swamped  with 
applicants. 

Other  strategies  also  are  being 
harnessed  i"  meet  the  ilurst  tor  the- 
ology. Foj  the  third  year,  Meth- 
odism's American  University  in 
Washington,  1  ).< '..  has  offered  .1  two- 
hour  religion  course  over  WMAL- 
TV.  with  hundreds  of  the  more  than 
80,000  regular  viewers  paying  fees  to 
take  the  course  for  credit.  I  Sec  Hihle 
Study  by  Television,  September, 
1959,  page  62.] 


R, 


I  I  I.I  (  I  l\< ,  the  same  pattern 
is  the  growth  ol  special  facilities  and 
institutes  tor  training  the  laity,  some 
nt  them  modeled  alter  the  la)  evangel- 
ical academies  that  have  invigorated 
European  Christianity.  The  new  Ec- 
umenical Institute  in  Evanston,  III., 
is  attracting  .1  steady  flow  ol  laymen 
from  all  over  the  country.  About  JO 
i.kIi  week  engage  in  two  or  three- 
day  periods  ol  concentrated  ihcologi- 
( al  study  and  discussion. 

Some  ol  the  most  vitalizing  and 
extensive  Bible  study  occurs  in  the 
small,  intimate  units.  They  involve 
not  only  an  educational  exercise  hut 
a  spiritual  experience.  In  case  alter 
case,  people  speaking  ol  a  Bible  cell's 
value  say  thai  they  have  realized 
therein  the  lull  import  of  Jesus' 
words  in  Matthew  18:20:  "For  where 

two  or  three  are  gathered  in  mv 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them." 

S.ml  one  woman:  "Outwardly  I 
appear  the  same,  hut  inwardly  there 
has  been  a  change.  I  have  learned. 
through  the  power  ol  forgiving  love. 
to  accept  mysell  as  I  am  mm\  to  stop 
pretending  to  be  somebody  else,  or 
rather  several  somebody  elses,  de- 
>n  the  company  I  am  in. 
Aftei  being  accepted  like  this,  we 
realize  we  are  not  alone,  struggling 
through  troubles  without  help;  ( k>d 

is  with  us." 

■  tim<  s.   .1    v  ore   or    mon 
these  litth  bands  fun<  tion  within  one 
on.   Iii  nthci  mem 

■m  different   chut 
Som<  ar<  formed  on  a  neighborhood 
basis,   .wu\    meei    alternatel 
homes  nl  their  memi 


It  we  were  to  look  in  on  a  typical 
group,  we  would  set  no  more  than 
.1  do/en  people.  This  sniallness  ol 
number  is  important:  participants 
e.m  oct  to  know  .nid  trust  each  other 
as  they  consider  their  own  experi- 
ences against  the  standards  ol  their 
faith.  One  member  may  hold  a  Bible 
dictionary,  others  various  Bible  in- 
terpretations, commentaries,  or  ref- 
erence  works  such  as  the  12- 
volume  Interpreter's  Bible  [Abing- 
don, $8950]. 

They  might  be  discussing  any  one 
of  a  number  of  topics:  the  signifi- 
cance ol  Baptism  and  Communion, 
approaches  to  prayer,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  sources  and  development  of  the 
Bible,  attitudes  toward  miracles  and 
divine  healing,  the  Trinity,  original 
sin.  the  nature  of  the  hereafter. 

They  prohe  these  matters  with 
vigor,  seeking  clearer  understand- 
ing. Doubt,  which  some  members 
may  have  feared  as  unthinkable  lor 
Christians,  is  recognized  as  a  corol- 
lary to  faith,  a  strengthening  process. 

Typically  they  open  with  a  prayer, 
then  silently  read  the  passage  under 
study.  During  this  time,  each  person 
jots  down  any  questions,  special 
ideas,  or   impressions  he   may   have. 

Alter  the  passage  has  been  read 
aloud,  a  "resource  person,"  either 
serving  in  that  capacity  regularly  or 
by  weekly  assignment,  summarizes 
historical  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation about  it.  Then  comes  the 
main    phase — discussion. 

Specific  procedure,  of  course. 
varies.  Some  groups  prefer  exten- 
sive study  of  a  whole  hook  at  a  time. 
Others  study  just  a  chapter  or  two. 
One  might  analyze  characters  such 
as  fob,  a  second  might  prefer  to 
prohe  general  topics  of  faith,  while 
a  third  might  tackle  such  subjects 
as  business  ethics,  politics,  pacifism. 
or  ( lommunism. 

The  sessions  close,  as  they  begin. 
with  a  prayer.  Then,  perhaps,  there's 
coffee  and  cake. 

Significantly,  it  is  from  just  such 
small,  closely  knit  hands  of  dedicated 
people  that  the  high  moments  in 
Christian  history  have  sprung.  Just 
as  Jesus  gathered  that  first  small 
group  ol  12  about  him  to  begin  the 
faith,  later  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Fran- 
cis o|  Assisi  gathered  little  circles  to 
rt  invigorate  it.  St.  Augustine  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  ecclesiola,  the 
1  hutch   within   a   church. 


Closer  to  our  own  time,  the  Meth- 
odist revival  ol  religious  life  in  lSth- 
century  England  had  its  beginnings 
with  a  small  group  at  Oxford  com- 
posed ol  the  Wesley  brothers  and 
their  friends,  who  met  regularly  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study.  John  Wesley's 
"class  meetings"  later  flourished  on 
American  soil  for  many  years. 
Groups  of  10  people  would  meet  reg- 
ularly for  study  and  prayer. 

During  World  War  II  in  Europe, 
many  people  deprived  of  churches 
and  clergy  turned  to  private  Bible 
study  among  friends.  The  practice 
proved  so  stimulating  that  it  con- 
tinued after  the  war,  spanning  the 
Atlantic.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
American  counterpart  has  developed 
on  its  own. 

In  Neodesha,  Kans.,  for  example, 
a  Methodist,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mong,  had 
long  met  with  a  study  group  in  her 
home.  When  her  husband  went  to 
Topeka  as  a  state  representative,  she 
got  a  group  started  there  for  legis- 
lative wives.  At  about  the  same  time, 
another  began  in  Iowa's  Statehouse. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  an  average 
of  60  U.S.  representatives  and  sena- 
tors now  take  part  each  week  in  a 
Bible  and  prayer  session.  The  Rev. 
Abram  Vereide,  executive  director  of 
International  Christian  Leadership, 
Inc.,  says  there  are  at  least  IS  other 
such  groups  in  the  nation's  capital — 
and  that  members  include  judges, 
diplomats,  labor  leaders,  and  others 
in  positions  of  high  responsibilitv. 
One  group  meets  weekly  in  the 
Pentagon. 


M. 


.R.  VEREIDE,  a  Methodist, 
estimates  there  are  2,000  Bible-study 
groups,  mostly  made  up  of  business 
executives,  meeting  weekly  in  places 
like  San  Francisco's  Olympic  Club. 
Chicago's  Union  League  Club,  and 
Seattle's  Athletic  Club. 

Whatever  the  various  origins,  pur- 
poses, or  meeting  formats  of  these 
study  groups,  people  in  them  are 
rediscovering  the  timeless  challenge 
ol  the  Christian  faith.  Bonded  in  the 
small-group  fellowship  that  has  char- 
acterized Christianity  from  its  earliest 
days,  they  are  seeking — and  finding 
— renewed  spiritual  strength  and 
knowledge  in  a  message  as  relevant 
lor  today's  nuclear  age  as  it  was  for 
the  woman  Jesus  found  at  the  well  in 
Samaria   some    2,000  years  aeo. 
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Boys  Are  Funny  Creatures 


1  HE  GOOD  LORD  knew  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  fashioned 
boys.  He  didn't  really  finish  the  job; 
he  just  started  it  and  left  the  rest 
to  parents  and  teachers. 

Wrapped  up  in  a  boy  are  aptitudes 
which  will  determine  his  future, 
make  him  a  good  citizen  or  a  failure. 
Growing  up  is  merely  the  process 
of  peeling  off  the  wrappings  of  child- 
hood and  revealing  the  adult  within. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  a  small 
boy  is  completely  self-centered.  He 
lives  in  a  world  of  fantasy,  where  he 
is  king,  or  pirate  captain,  or  Robin 
Hood  deep  in  Sherwood  Forest.  He 
takes  his  make-believe  world  so  seri- 
ously that  he  moves  quickly  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  He  may  thus 
give  his  heart  to  a  crusade  and  devote 
his  days  to  good  works,  then  run 
away  from  home  to  "fight  Indians." 

Common  sense  tells  him  there  are 
no  Indian  wars  today,  but  his 
imagination  is  stronger  than  his 
understanding,  and  off  he  goes 
marching  to  the  sound  of  phantom 
drums. 

It's  difficult  to  raise  a  boy.  When 
he  is  small  he  is  underfoot.  You 
sigh  to  yourself,  "How  nice  it  will 
be  when  he  can  go  out  and  play  by 
himself." 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  is  away 
and  gone,  over  the  fence,  into  the 
trees,  up  the  alley,  out  of  your  arms. 
You  watch  him  go  and  try  to  call 
him  back,  but  he  laughs  and  waves, 
and  you  know  he  is  doing  what  he 
must. 

He  comes  home  whenever  he  is 
hungry  or  needs  a  piece  of  string  or 
a  ball  or  bat.  He  laughs  and  pulls 
away  when  you  try  to  hug  him  close 
and  then,  just  for  a  moment,  his 
small  arms  tighten  around  your  neck 
and  the  familiar  baby  voice  comes 
back,  "I  do  love  you.  Daddy!" 

About  this  time  you  begin  to  worry 
about  your  son's  manners — or  lack 
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whisper   a 
"Now  my 


By  R.  P.  Marshall 


of  them.  You  consult  a 
are   assured    this    "is   or 
he'll  soon  outgrow  it.'jyL, 
adds,    "The    next    ph;Me 
worse."  You  trust  the  Lord  to 
after  the  boy.  Nothing  but  a  mir 
can  keep  him  safe,/^qu  think./ 

Yet  the  days  a«^hii/"prta^e?vpas 
until  at  last  hrreaches  ttji  ^liagic 
age  of  14  and  his  world  turns  golaen 
with  the  light  from  mystic  stars.  He 
is  a  new  person — most  of  the  time. 
He  washes  his  face  and  sometimes 
even  his  neck;  he  begins  to  look  in 
the  mirror  and  use  a  comb.  Then 
you  know  that  the  mysterious  process 
of  growth  has  touched  his  body  and 
spirit.  He  is,  for  the  first  time,  truly 
aware  of  his  world. 

Six  months  ago  he  didn't  care  what 
people  thought  of  him;  now  he  is 
embarrassed  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  his  appearance.  He  looks  at  his 
parents  with  a  critical  eye,  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time  as  individuals. 
Until  now  he  has  ithought  of  their 
feelings  and  plans 
to  himself. 

The  14-year-old  is 
fowl;    he   movers   up 
through  thepiosLbewiiu 
all,  17,  sbill  caWht\b,gtwre 
4»g — eornWeJlefrsfcTn 
wants  hirnMl^j&e  and 
to  do  whsrt 

And  so  yoi 
that  hpA 
towai2^fnose  wh 
dare  not  pry  in 
mind  and  he; 
confidences     t 
You    counsel 
mindi  And  tl 
him  say,  TDadjvd^ 
out  what  you  s;ai6Lwa|~right. 
to   talkj^ome^sfrtdfl^ro 
with  yi 

When  tlhat  t 


TENNESSEE  WASH  JONES: 


By  JOE  \\.  HENRY,  JR. 


This  is  part  of  the  closing  argu- 
ment that  Attorney  Henry,  a  Mt th- 
layman,  made  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Giles  County,  'I  cnn.,  March 
II,  1959,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 
The  facts  of  the  case: 

i bout  3  a.m.  February  22,  1958, 
Wash  Jones,  a  40-year-old  Negro 
armed  with  a  double-bitted  ax  and  a 
16-gauge  shotgun,  brol{e  into  his 
father-in-law's  residence,  shot  and 
filled  him,  shot  and  wounded  his 
mother-in-law,  and  finally  bent  the 
gun  barrel  over  his  {fife's  head. 

Tried  for  first-degree  murder,  he 
stood  mute  and  the  court  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  second-degree  murder,  but 
Mr.  Henry's  eloquent  plea  won  him 
./  ID  year  prison  term  rather  than  the 
h  penalty. — Eds. 


IT  1FTY-THREE  years  ago,  in  a 
bleak  and  barren  and  Godforsaken 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland  River  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  .i  Negro  man,  made  in 
God's  own  image,  bearing  the  name 
"I  Julius  Morgan,  and  from  Dyer 
County,  Turn.,  became  the  first  citi- 
zen <>t  nm  state  to  be  legally  mur- 
dered In   electrocution. 

In    ill.   123  persons  have   walked 
thai  last  mile.  ( )ne  hundred  twenty- 
times  we  have  turned  our  backs 
upon    the   command   of   the   Deca- 
It  not  kill. 
Who  were  these  123  men? 

ii  nanus  arc'  unimportant,  but 
I  have  a  list  dm  shows  them  all— the 
roll  (.I  honor. 

nnoi    look    at    this   yellow 

thinking   of  all   the 

ns  we  hav<  made, 

ol  all  th<  shed   in 

'•'<  H    ni<  i  '   of  th<    (  m..1    who 

loved  them,  hut  wl 


their  hearts  by  the  cold  hand  of 
vengeance. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there 
arc  three  essential  ingredients  of  all 
punishment.  All  must  be  present,  and 
if  any  one  is  missing  the  punishment 
is  defective. 

First,  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender; second,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  offender  and  his  restoration  to 
useful  and  productive  citizenship, 
and  third,  the  protection  of  society 
be  deterring  other  like  offenses. 

We  may  dispose  summarily  of  the 
first  two,  because  I  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  death  by  electrocution  def- 
initely fulfills  the  essential  ingredient 
of  punishment.  I  am  sure  the  district 
attorney  will  concede  that  death  is 
fairly  permanent  and  when  the 
penalty  is  imposed  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  are  impossible. 

This  leaves  for  consideration  the 
major  ingredient  and  the  one  that 
completely  overshadows  the  first 
two — deterrence.  Does  the  death 
penalty  serve  as  a  warning  to  others? 
Does  it  keep  them  from  committing 
similar  crimes? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  when  we 
have  witnessed  more  brutality  and 
slaughter  than  all  our  ancestors  since 
the  birth  of  Christ;  that  this  is  per- 
haps why  we  don't  worry  too  much 
about  the  death  of  one  man:  that 
we  have  become  immune  to  human 
suffering. 

M\  whole  being  rebels  at  any  such 
philosophy.  Men  of  good  will  recog- 
nize it  to  be  incontestably  true  that 
we  are  our  brothers'  keepers,  and 
lust  as  a  pebble  cannot  be  thrown 
into  the  ocean  without  disturbing 
every  drop  ol  water  in  the  sea,  so 
<<nc  man  cannot  be  abandoned  and 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  society's 
sometimes     unreasonable     demands 


without     disturbing     all     mankind. 

There  was  a  time  when  society 
thought  that  criminals  should  be 
beheaded,  burned,  boiled,  or  buried 
alive;  when  men  were  strangled, 
stoned,  skinned,  or  starved  to  death; 
when  they  were  torn  asunder  by  trees 
fastened  to  their  limbs,  or  devoured 
by  wild  beasts;  when  they  were 
forced  to  drink  poison,  crucified,  or 
drowned;  when  they  were  chopped 
in  two  while  still  alive,  or  eaten  alive 
by  insects,  or  sewn  in  a  bag  with 
snakes — all  because  it  was  "the  law 
of  the  state." 

As  odious  and  savage  as  these 
practices  sound  to  us  today,  let's  face 
the  fact  that  100  years  from  now, 
when  capital  punishment  has  long 
vanished  from  the  American  scene 
as  it  has  in  most  of  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  electrocution 
will  be  listed  as  another  barbarous 
punishment  along  with  drawing  and 
quartering — for  I  submit  to  you,  any 
punishment  that  takes  the  very  life 
of  a  human  being  is  barbarous,  cruel, 
unchristian,  uncivilized,  and  a  throw- 
back to  the  Dark  Ages. 

Time  was  when  pigs,  horses,  and 
cattle  were  tried  and  executed  for 
murder.  It  was  the  law  of  the  state. 

In  1474  a  rooster  was  tried  for  the 
heinous  and  unnatural  crime  of  lay- 
ing an  egg  and  sentenced,  together 
with  the  egg.  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  It  was  the  law  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  recorded  case  in  Eng- 
land of  a  nine-year-old  girl  being 
hanged  for  stealing  two  pennies' 
worth  of  salt.  It  was  the  law  of  the 
state. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  12-year-old 
American  boy  hanged  for  stealing  a 
sheep.  It  was  the  law  of  the  state. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  MIT.  there  were  over  200 
crimes,  ranging  from  shooting  rab- 
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bits  to  associating  with  gypsies,  for 
which  the  death  penalty  was  exacted; 
and  during  this  period,  to  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  our  mother  country, 
72,000    Englishmen    were    executed. 

There  was  a  time  in  England  when 
pickpockets  were  hanged,  and  when 
the  hangings  took  place  the  pick- 
pockets picked  the  pockets  of  those 
who  came  to  witness  the  executions. 
Crime  has  a  tendency  to  beget  crime, 
and  bizarre  punishments  have  always 
adversely  affected  law  enforcement. 

Non-justifiable  murders  can  take 
only  two  forms:  First,  those  in  heat 
of  passion;  second,  those  premedi- 
tated and  planned. 

In  the  first  group  the  murderer  has 
lost  all  reason  and  all  control  of  his 
faculties  and,  therefore,  the  conse- 
quences do  not  enter  his  mind. 

In  the  second  group,  the  murderer 
thinks  he  has  planned  the  perfect 
crime  and  will  not  be  apprehended, 
and  gives  no  thought  to  punishment. 

Again,  where  is  the  deterrence? 

Delaware  has  just  become  the 
latest  state  to  outlaw  capital  punish- 


ment. Among  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  action  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  of  Delaware  were: 

1.  The  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
execution  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  capital  offenses. 

2.  The  serious  offenses  are  com- 
mitted, except  in  rare  instances,  by 
those  suffering  from  mental  disturb- 
ances; are  impulsive  in  nature,  and  arc 
not  the  acts  of  the  "criminal"  class. 

3.  More  convictions  with  less  delays 
are  obtained  because  the  reluctance  ol 
juries  to  convict  where  the  death 
sentence  is  involved  is  removed. 

4.  Unequal  application  of  the  law 
takes  place  because  those  executed  are 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  un- 
fortunate without  resources. 

5.  Conviction  of  the  innocent  does 
occur  and  death  makes  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  irrevocable. 

6.  The  state  sets  a  bad  example 
when  it  takes  a  life.  Imitative  crimes 
and  murder  are  stimulated  by  execu- 
tions. 

7.  Legally  taking  a  life  is  useless  and 
demoralizing  to  the  general  public.  It 
is  also  demoralizing  to  officials  who, 
dedicated  to  rehabilitating  individuals, 


must    callously    put   a   man    to   death. 

The  death  penalty  has  been 
abolished  in  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin,  Alaska,  Delaware, 
Hawaii.  During  the  10-year  period 
1931-40,  the  average  rate  of  murders 
was  S.l  per  100,000,  whereas,  in  the 
stales  that  did  not  have  capital 
punishment,  the  rate  was  2.3. 

It  is  significant  that  Maine,  which 
abolished  capital  punishment  in  1SS7 
alter  an  innocent  man  was  executed, 
has  one  of  the  lowest  murder  rates 
in  the  U.S.  whereas  Georgia,  with 
14  crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty 
may    be    exacted,    has    the    highest. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  compelling 
arguments  against  capital  punish- 
ment is   the   possibility  of  mistake. 

So  many  times  have  the  innocent 
been  mistakenly  convicted  or  wrong- 
fully convicted  on  what  later  de- 
veloped to  be  perjured  testimony  that 
a  number  of  books  have  been  written 
about  these  cases. 

Centuries  after  the  Mosaic  Law 
and  almost  2,000  years  ago,  a  solitary 
wayfarer  walked  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  healing  the  sick  and 
casting  out  the  demons  that  possessed 
the  mentally  ill.  Persecuted  by  the 
mighty  Roman  Empire,  crucified  by 
the  edict  of  a  court  composed  of 
his  own  countrymen,  denied  thrice 
by  one  of  his  trusted  disciples  in  his 
hour  of  greatest  need,  and  betrayed 
by  the  traitorous  deed  of  another, 
mocked,  spat  upon,  and  ridiculed, 
he,  a  victim  of  capital  punishment, 
died  the  most  ignominious  death 
known  to  his  day.  And  yet  he  was 
not  deterred  and  his  teachings  of 
faith,  hope,  charity,  courage,  and 
love  have  endured  unto  this  day. 
Wherever  free  men  have  instituted 
free  government,  the  very  corner- 
stone has  been  the  ethical  standards 
taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

There  are  those  who  forget:  The 
mild  benevolence  of  his  precepts, 
the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  the  philan- 
thropy that  breathes  in  all  his  words, 
the  golden  rule  which  he  estab- 
lished, the  Christian  charity  which 
he  taught.  When  they  quote  the 
Ihblc   as   a   sanction    for   the   death 


Joe  W.  Henry,  Jr.,  before  the 
Giles  County   Courthouse,   Pulas\i, 
Tenn.  Father  of  two  sons,  he's  active 
in  church  and  civic  wor\. 
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\\  HEN]  VER   the   phone   rings 

in  the-  office  el  ilu  un  kly  Huntsvillc 
|  i.'fra,  Editor  Don  Reid,  Jr., 
picks  up  the  receiver  hoping  it  won't 
l>e  the  assignment  he  has  come  to 
Iread:  reporting  another  execution  at 
Huntsvillc  Prison,  just  three  blocks 
away,  where  the  state's  only  death 
chamber  is  located. 

Since  1938,  as  death-house-beat 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press,  he's 
probably  witnessed  more  executions 
— 166 — than  any  other  American 
newsman.  But  tor  Editor  Reid,  a 
Methodist,  an  execution  is  never 
routine. 

When  he  began  covering  execu- 
tions 23  years  ago,  he  was  neither 
tor  nor  against  the  death  penalty. 
With  each  trip  to  the  "room,'"  how- 
.  Ik  delved  deeper  into  pre- 
execution  backgrounds  of  the  con- 
demned,  seeking  the  "why"  of  it. 

These  probings  led  Reid  to  become 
one  ol  today's  most  outspoken  lots 
ot  capital  punishment.  Now  he 
writes  and  speaks  widely,  always 
hammering  home  two  main  points: 
utions  do  not  deter  crime,  and 
they're  morally  wrong. 

"  I  In-  mechanics  ol  an  execution 
are  not  very  dramatic,"  he  s.us. 
"Thej  put  leather  straps  around  the 
man's  waist  and  wrists.  One  elec- 
trode is  attached  to  a  leg  through  a 
slit  in  the  pants.  Another  electrode 
•kind  to  the  shaved  part  of  the 

!    ( 'niton  is  put  in  die  nostrils  to 
die  blood.  Iii  another  minute 
die  sv<  it(  li  The  blood  boils 
the  man  is  dead  in  a  hill  second. 
mis  purple  .is  ii  r.usrs 
uid  tin    hands  cl<  iich.  They  un- 
strap  him,   put    him   on   a   stretch<  r, 

and  that' 

Don   Reid. 
■ 
Punishment,  he'll 

mented 
lunishment    until 
■  I  he 
hopes  that  will  I' 


ilty,  they  pervert  the  spirit  ol  his 
bol)  and  merciful  religion. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  support  my 
opinion  by  arguments  drawn  from 
religion,  the  whole  New  Testament 
would  be  my  text,  for  if  it  teaches 
.untiling,  it  teaches  the  forgiveness 
ol  sin,  and,  therefore,  a  system  of 
reform  rather  than  extirpation. 

You  have  been  told  precisely  how 
Wash  Jones  murdered  Wes  Howard. 
Now  let  us  see  how  Tennessee  would 
murder  Wash  Jones. 

At  about  5:30  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  eve  of  the  execution  the  prisoner 
is  shaved  and  bathed,  and  his  head 
is  clipped.  He  must  be  clean  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  bathe  his  body- 
after  the  electrocution.  His  head 
must  be  clipped  so  they  can  apply 
the  electrode.  Then  they  give  him 
a  new  shirt  and  a  new  pair  of  pants, 
without  a  belt,  and  shoes  without 
laces.  No  belt  and  no  shoelaces.  After 
all,  he  must  not  hang  or  strangle 
himself  and  cheat  the  chair. 

Next,  the  minister  of  his  choice 
visits  him  to  offer  whatever  words  of 
assurance  and  solace  he  can  conjure 
up.  Then  the  condemned  man  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  eat  a  hearty 
meal  of  his  choice.  Then  his  family  is 
permitted  to  visit  with  him  until 
midnight.  Then,  at  about  10  minutes 
to  five,  the  warden  and  the  guards 
and  the  execution  party  come  and 
they  start  to  walk  the  last  mile  down 
the  dimlit  corridor,  which  leads  to 
the  chamber  of  horrors,  to  the  electric 
chair. 

They  place  him  in  the  chair,  roll 
up  his  trouser  legs  in  order  to  clamp 
the  electrode  to  his  right  leg.  Then 
to  his  clipped  head  they  clamp  the 
other  electrode.  Then  they  ask  him 
lor  his  last  words.  Onlv  the  prisoner, 
the  warden,  and  God  are  present  in 
the  room.  The  warden  is  doing  his 
statutory  duty,  the  prisoner  paving 
his  debt  to  society  and.  as  to  him.  I 
am  sure  he  feels  that  God  has  for- 
gotten him. 

Then  they  place  the  mask  upon 
his  face — not  lor  his  benefit,  but  to 
keep  the  witnesses  from  looking 
upon  the  hideous  countenance  of  the 
dying  man  as  his  facial  features  con- 


tort in  the  pain  and  agony  of  death. 

The  warden  looks  through  the 
little  window  at  the  man  who  throws 
the  switch— $25  the  state  pays  for 
this  service.  The  warden  has  a  stop 
watch  in  his  hand  and  upon  his 
signal  the  switch  is  thrown.  Then 
there  comes  the  sound  from  the 
electrician's  niche — a  sound  like  that 
from  an  X-ray  machine,  a  crackle, 
a  whine,  a  buzz  as  2,300  volts  for  30 
seconds  and  then  500  for  V/2  minutes 
are  sent  circulating  through  his  body 
as  it  convulsively  jerks  and  writhes. 

And  then,  when  his  body  has 
cooled  off  enough  to  touch,  the 
physician  applies  his  stethoscope  and 
pronounces  him  dead. 

Another  name  is  added  to  the 
yellow  list — the  roll  of  horror.  The 
state  has  got  another  pound  of  flesh. 

I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  sacred  and  holy,  how  can  such  a 
spectacle  as  this  ever  magnify  the  law 
or  make  it  honorable  or  preserve  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  our  state? 

And  they  say  that  Wash  Jones 
killed  in  cold  blood!  Wash  didn't 
lock  Wes  Howard  in  a  room,  keep 
him  there  for  weeks  and  months, 
announce  ahead  of  time  the  date  and 
time  of  his  death,  and  leave  the  con- 
demned man  to  die  1,000  deaths. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  and 
you  alone  can  send  Wash  Jones  to 
the  electric  chair.  There  can  be  no 
division  of  responsibility.  You  can 
never  say  that  the  rest  overpowered 
you.  It  must  be  your  deliberate,  cool, 
premeditated  act.  It  takes  your  vote. 

I  plead  for  human  consideration, 
for  charity,  for  mercy.  Man  was  truly 
created  in  God's  image,  but  humane 
treatment  of  our  fellow  man  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  divine  image 
may  not  be  obscured. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Tennessee 
legislature  will  at  this  session  veto 
this  unconscionable  decree  of  blood 
and  write  for  the  state,  as  the  state 
has  written  for  its  citizens,  the  in- 
junction— at  once  rational,  scriptural. 
salutary,  and  humanitarian — "Thou 
shalt  not  kill." 


Condenser}    front    an    nrtirle    published    in    the 
American  R:ir  Association  Journal,  January,  1960. 


The  virtue  of  justice  consists 

ni  moderation,  as  regulated 
by  wisdom. — Aristotle 
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Alone?  This  pastor  thought  so.  But  he  was  wrong. 

The  Layman  Was  There! 
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By  WALTER  J.  BENEDICT 


T 


HE  ORGAN  PRELUDE  ended 
and  the  young  minister  stood  up  to 
continue  the  service.  Not  a  single 
soul  could  be  seen  in  the  sanctuary. 
Before  he  could  speak,  however,  the 
door  opened  and  a  man  entered. 
Brushing  off  the  sleet,  he  dropped 
his  coat  and  hat  on  a  back  bench  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  last  pew.  The 
service  was  conducted,  the  benedic- 
tion given — but  before  the  minister 
could  reach  the  door,  this  solitary 
worshiper  had  disappeared. 

This  scene  was  re-enacted  each 
Sunday  night  in  the  winter  of  1926. 
I  was  the  young  minister.  The  church 
was  a  small  Methodist  church  in 
New  Jersey.  The  layman's  name  I 
never  learned — but  his  presence 
made  each  service  possible  and  saved 
me  to  the  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  1925,  while  still 
in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  I 
accepted  by  phone  this  supply  ap- 
pointment. The  district  superin- 
tendent pointed  out  that  the  leader- 
ship of  a  dynamic  young  man  might 
accomplish  great  things.  But  when 
1  saw  the  church  I  was  stunned. 

The  building  (residents  called  it 
"The  Eel  Pot")  had  been  moved 
back  from  a  main  corner  and  now 
faced  a  side  street.  The  open  cellar 
on  the  corner  was  filled  with  cans, 
brush,  and  weeds.  As  we  entered, 
the  vestibule  which  was  under  the 
tower  shook  so  that  pigeon  droppings 
came  through  the  cracks.  Noting  my 
look  of  dismay,  the  DS  said  I  might 
reconsider.  I  refused. 

During  the  summer,  the  church 
school  grew,  clubs  and  choirs  were 
formed,  and  assorted  activities  were 
started.  By  the  time  seminary  opened 
in  the  fall,  morning  attendance 
averaged  25  to  30,  evening  75  or  80. 

Then  the  blow  fell.  Church  of- 
ficials called  me  in  and  suggested 
that  I  invite  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to 
visit  the  church  some  Sunday  eve- 
ning. They  pointed  out  all  our  male 
members    belonged.    Further,    they 


told  me,  when  the  Klan  visited  a 
church,  hundreds  attended  and  the 
offering  came  in  handy  for  repairs 
— and  raises. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  I 
did  nothing,  hoping  the  idea  was 
just  a  temporary  notion.  It  wasn't. 
About  a  month  later  the  board  voted 
unanimously  to  invite  the  Klan  to 
an  evening  service.  After  some 
thought,  I  said  I  would  approve 
under  these  conditions:  that  no 
cross  be  burned  on  the  lawn;  that 
every  Klansman  remove  his  hood 
when  he  entered  the  church;  that  I 
be  given  equal  time  in  the  pulpit 
with  any  speaker  invited,  and  that 
I  speak  last. 

The  board  never  acted  on  these 
suggestions.  Instead,  I  was  taken 
to  a  great  Klan  meeting  in  the 
Barnegat  Bay  section  of  New  Jersey. 
The  meeting  was  held  inside  a  stock- 
ade; armed  guards  met  us  at  the 
entrance;  the  Kleagle  who  spoke 
arrived  in  a  small  plane,  and  the 
American  flag  was  much  in  evidence. 
I  was  invited  in  the  hope  that  this 
display  would  change  my  mind.  It 
didn't.  Since  I  heard  nothing  more, 
I  felt  a  crisis  had  passed. 

But  the  Sunday  after  Christmas 
there  was  no  one  at  church.  The 
school  almost  disappeared.  Two  chil- 
dren from  the  familv  with  which  I 


roomed  weekends  were  the  morning 
congregation.  A  couple  of  young 
people  who  liked  me  came  for  a 
Sunday  or  two  in  the  evening  and 
then  they  stopped,  too.  Only  the 
organist  was  faithful.  The  Klan  had 
decided   on    a   boycott. 

And  then — on  the  first  Sunday 
evening  when  the  church  was  empty 
— the  door  opened  and  the  strange 
layman  appeared. 

Every  Sunday  night  during  that 
long  winter  season  he  was  there. 
Each  night  he  entered  the  church 
after  I  had  gone  into  the  pulpit  and 
left  it  before  I  could  get  to  the  door. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  was  a  doctor 
from  across  the  river  who  walked  the 
two  miles  each  Sunday  night.  I 
never  really  knew. 

Since  there  was  no  congregation, 
there  was  no  income.  In  those  weeks 
of  boycott,  a  Catholic  merchant  sent 
the  treasurer  a  check  designated  for 
my  salary.  Finally,  toward  Easter, 
I  went  to  the  DS  and  told  him  what 
he  probably  already  knew — that 
further  effort  on  my  part  was  use- 
less. He  transferred  me. 

I  can  never  forget  this  anonymous 
layman.  Somehow,  he  symbolized 
those  legions  of  others,  nameless  and 
unsung,  who  have  saved  a  minister 
and  a  ministry  because,  when 
they  were  needed,  they  were  there. 
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People 
Called    Methodists: 

\ .(.  1 1  in  a  Set  ies 


.1  prized   Torre)   possession:  This  Lincoln  life 
mas/r  was  inherited  from  Lorado  Tuft. 


Children   are  Mrs.    Torrey's  specialty. 
She  calls  this  little  girl  "Glee." 


The  Fred  Torreys .  . 


Their  Craftsmanship 


FOR  MORI  than  40  years  Fred  and  Mabel  Torrey 
have  been  creating  beauty  in  metal,  plaster,  and 
stone.  Across  the  US.,  even  overseas,  the  sculptured  work 
nt  this  gifted  man  and  wife  team  is  seen  in  public  build- 
ings, parks,  and  private  collections.  Today,  as  residents  of 
a  suburb  ot  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  Torrey,  76,  anil  his 
wile,  74.  are  using  their  talents  in  a  new  way — helping 
neighborhood  children  learn  creative  arts.  Whether  work- 
ing with  marble  or  with  the  plastic  resource  of  small 
hands  and  young  minds,  the  craftsmanship  of  these  two 
gifted  septuagenarians  is  certain  to  endure. 

W  idely  recognized  as  the  nation's  senior  Lincoln 
sculptor.  Mr.  Torrey  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  two 
equestrian  statues  at  the  tomb  of  the  Civil  War  president 
m  Springfield,  111.  Mrs.  Torrey's  winsome  little  figurines 
"I  children  have  won  warm  approval  around  the  world: 
her  most  famous  work  is  her  memorial  to  the  poet, 
ik  Field.  Wynken,  Blynkjen,  ami  Nod,  in  pink 
Tennessee  marble,  is  displayed  in  Denver,  where  Field 
once  lived. 

A  happy  combination  of  the  Torreys'  talents  is 
promised  in  their  latest  project,  another  Lincoln  statue 
proposed  lor  placement  in  the  Iowa  capitol.  It  will  be  the 
lust  ever  to  show  Lincoln  with  his  son.  Tad.  Appropri- 
ately Mr.  Torre)  will  sculpture  Lincoln;  Mrs.  Torrey, 
his  mischievous  sou. 

As  devoted   to  each   other   today   as   when    they    were 

ncwlyweds,  Fred  .\\n\  Mabel  Torrey  first  met  when  both 

students    at    tin    Chi    igo     \it    Institute    in    1912. 

ed  loin  years  later,  after  he  had  Income  an  appren- 

;u. 1  Lorado  Tali,  thej  lived  within  walking 


new  suburban  communities,  the 

\  has  jew  oldet  couples.  So  for  most 

of  the  small  fry.  they'rt   fostei  grandparents. 


Young  neighbors,  admiring 

Mrs.  Torrey's  plaster  rabbit,  try 

their  own  luc\  with   modeling 

clay.   The  best  worlds  will  be 

displayed   in   Mrs.    Torrey's   china 

cupboard.  Both  she  and  her 

husband  delight  in  he/ping 

children   learn  art  expression. 


*HduML 


As  a  gift  to  Grace  Church,  Mr.  Torrey  recently  completed  work, 

on  a  plaque  of  Pastor  Newton  E.  Moats.  Here,  Mrs.  Torrey 

assists  at  a  final  sitting.  Among  the  sculptor's  other 

WOf\s  of  this  type  is  a  medallion  of  a  famous  Iowa  Methodist — 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Nobel  Prize-winning  worker  for  peace. 

It  hangs  in  a  Pes  Monies  YMCA. 


nee  of  the  Univei  '  hicago  until  1957.  Though 

neithei  had  prioi  with  Iowa  (he  was  Erom 

i.  their  move  to  Di 
.  redictable:  their  only  daughter,  Betty,  her 
husband,  and  i  w<>  <  hai  nun-  daughters  live  in  Ames,  just 
miles  awaj . 
trend)  thi  Torreys,  .is  active  as  a  couple  half  their 
looking  ahead  optimistically  to  success  of  a 
campaign  i<>  rais<  (25,000  so  they  can  go  ahead  with  the 
oln-Tad   statue.   Meanwhile,  there  are  dozens  of 
other  things  in  keep  them  busy.  He,  for  example,  is  an 
enthusiasts  camera-club  member;  she  is  active  in  an  art 
group.  Sundays,  "I  course,  they're  in  their  places  at  Des 
Moines'  Grace  Methodist  Church.  And  weekday  morn- 
ings the)   arc  up  by  6  to  work — and  act  as  fond  foster 
grandparents  to  a  neighborhood  full  of  adoring  children. 


Long  a  Lincoln  sculptor,  Mr.   Torrey  teas  photographed 

in  1928  with  the  wording  model  »j  his  Lincoln,  the  Circuit 

Rider,  created  for  the  Civil   War  president's  tomb. 


Wording  as  a  team,  the  two  sculptors  hope  to  complete  this  major  new  woi\  for  the 
Iowa  <  ttpitol  by  next  July  4.  School  children  are  contributing  Lincoln  pennies  for  the  project. 
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Christians  must  share  responsibility 
for  the  homeless  thousands  who  find  there  is  .  .  . 


Still  No  Room 
in  Bethlehem 


By  DOROTHY  CLARKE  WILSON 


OHE  LOOKS  like  a  madonna. 
Perhaps  it's  the  baby  at  her  breast, 
or  the  dark  vividness  of  her  oriental 
features,  or  her  black  dress  gaudily 
embroidered  in  reds  after  the  fashion 
of  the  women  of  Palestine.  Perhaps 
also  it's  because  the  tiny  courtyard 
of  the  refugee  hut  where  she  stands 
is  in  plain  sight  of  the  ancient  stone 
houses  of  Bethlehem. 

"Please,"  I  beg,  smiling  up  at  her 
and  pointing  to  my  camera. 

I  am  disappointed  but  not  sur- 
prised when  she  retreats,  first  into 
the  white  folds  of  her  voluminous 
scarf,  then  into  her  hut.  My  com- 
panion, Willard  Jones,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council  Committee  for  Refugee 
Work,  warned  me  that  in  visiting 
the  Arab  refugees  in  this  Jordan 
camp  we  might  expect  any  kind  of 
reception — from  wary  indifference  to 
outright  hostility. 

I  do  not  blame  them.  If  I  had 
been  a  dispossessed  outcast  for  12 
years,  living  first  in  a  cave  or  sheep- 
cote  or  any  shelter  I  could  find,  then 
in  a  goat's-hair  tent,  finally  in  a  small 
concrete  box  among  hundreds  of 
concrete  boxes,  regimented  into  a 
herd,  fed  on  charity  rations,  clothed 
in  cast-off  garments,  then  I,  too, 
would  look  warily  at  foreigners  who 
came  curiously  snooping,  apparently 
exploiting  my  misfortune. 

The  refugee  camp  seems  a  place 
designed  to  keep  old  wounds   raw 


and  smarting.  The  June  sun  glares 
on  the  row  upon  row  of  concrete 
boxes.  Dust  swirls  and  eddies  up  the 
treeless  hillside,  choking  the  throat, 
blearing  the  eyes,  filming  hair,  ankles, 
clothes,  and  grinding  into  the  pores. 

On  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  in  the 
distance,  trees  are  growing  and  ter- 
raced gardens  blooming.  But  not 
here.  The  toughest  grass  finds  it  hard 
to  take  root  in  sun-baked  earth  and 
walls  of  rock. 

Suddenly  the  woman  with  the  baby 
reappears.  She  was  not  running 
away,  after  all.  She  just  went  into 
the  house  to  put  a  bright  red  dress 
on  the  baby.  She  stands  on  the  terrace 
above  me  with  the  little  one  outthrust 
on  her  knee.  In  her  stance  is  all  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  proud  and  ancient 
peopie.  After  I  have  taken  her  pic- 
ture, she  bursts  into  voluble  Arabic. 

"She  wants  us  to  come  into  her 
house  for  coffee,"  Jones  interprets. 

Mounting  stone  steps  to  the  higher 
terrace,  we  enter  a  small  room,  per- 
haps 8  by  10  feet.  It  is  bare,  but  very 
neat  and  clean.  In  one  corner  is  a 
sleeping  mat  covered  with  a  flowered 
comforter.  There  are  two  or  three 
straight  wooden  chairs.  The  woman, 
still  holding  her  baby,  sits  beside  me, 
and  we  manage  to  converse  very  well 
with  smiles  and  gestures.  I  admire 
her  neat  house,  her  plump  baby,  the 
intricate  handwork  of  her  red- 
embroidered  bodice,  and  in  turn  she 
fingers  my  synthetic  print  dress  and 


Mttl^tad 


Until  recently,  Arab  refugees  lived  in  tents 

life  these  on  a  Lebanon  plain.  Now  400,000  have  moved 

to  concrete  dwellings  built  by  the  UN. 
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!  pink  ch< 

hci  I 

i  has  filled 

with  othci  childn  n.  Nin<  there  are  in 

all.  tin  t .11  ■  11 K  ..I   11  all  living  in  tins 

th  .i   small  adjoining 

i. >i  storage  and  cooking. 

man  ol  the  house  appears,  as 

hospitable  as  Abraham,  and  we  are 

,1  two  tin)  ( iips  ii!  hot,  thick, 

bittersweet  Turkish  coffee.  1  lis  Eace 

beneath  the  flowing  white  ^effiyeh 

is  pleasant  and  intelligent.  He  is  glad 

to  answer  our  questions. 

1  lis  name  is  Shahan  Yusuf  All.  I  le 

used  to  be  .i  farmer.  The  farm  which 

\ikhI  and  which  had  been  the 

propert)    of    his    family    for    many 

generations  is  not  tar  away.  He  and 

his   Eamil)    fled   from  it  one  night 

back  in  1948  after  a  neighboring  vil- 

Deir  Yassin,  had  been  attacked 

Israeli    troops    and    200    of    its 

civilian    population    massacred.    So 

terrified   were  they  that  they  took 

iii ahing  with  them  except  the  clothes 

they  were  wearing. 

"Hut  of  course  we  expected  to  go 
back."  says  Yusui  AH  simply. 

And  well  they  might  have.  For, 
Ming  to  the  line  of  partition 
1  on  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1947  when  the  new  state  of  Israel 
was  decided  upon,  their  farm  was 
main  miles  inside  the  Arab  sector. 
Surely,  they  reasoned,  even  a  world 


opinion  which  had  consented  to  the 
injustice  of  partition  could  not  con- 
done possession  of  land  won  by  ter- 
rorist tactics  in  violation  of  an  in- 
tei  national  agreement 

But  they  did  not  go  back.  Yusuf 
Alt's  farm  is  still  just  across  the 
Israeli  border  less  than  five  miles 
aw  a\.  Am  tune  he-  likes  He  can  go 
to  a  hill  above  the  barbed  wire  barri- 
cade and  look  across  at  the  House 
and  fields  which  are  rightfully  his, 
now  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
strangers. 

'What  a  queer  feeling  that  must 
give  you!"  I  cannot  Help  exclaiming. 

A  queer  feeling,  yes,  to  look  at 
your  own  house  where  you  were 
born  and  your  father  before  you,  to 
know  that  it  still  contains  the  tools, 
the  cooking  pots,  perhaps  even  the 
homespun  abayahs  handed  down 
through  your  family  for  generations, 
yet  have  to  dress  your  children  in 
others'  castoff  clothing;  to  see  your 
own  fields,  turned  by  your  own  plow, 
bring  forth  golden  grain  harvested 
with  your  own  sickle,  yet  have  to 
feed  your  family  on  charity. 

Most  of  Yusuf  Ali's  nine  children 
have  been  born  in  exile.  Yet  in  spite 
of  their  limited  rations  and  cramped 
quarters,  the  bright-eyed  little  faces 
look  healthy  enough.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  for  only  $33  a  person  an- 
nually— less  than  10  cents  a  day — 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 


Their  meals  aren't  fancy,  but  these  refugees  on  the  Gaza  Strip 

on  food  ( worth  5c-  u  day  per  person)  provided  by  a  UN  relief  agency. 


UNRWA  . 


~ 


Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  (UNRWA)  can  provide 
nearly  a  million  Arab  refugees  with 
enough  food,  housing,  medical  care, 
and  education  to  produce  a  new 
generation  of  normal  health  and 
mentality.  UNRWA  also  helps  Yusuf 
Ali  find  work  at  seasonal  intervals, 
but  at  the  moment  he  is  unemployed. 
A  farmer  without  land  is  a  liability, 
especially  in  a  country  like  Jordan 
whose  stony,  arid,  mountainous  ter- 
rain provided  bare  subsistence  for  its 
1  million  population  before  the  addi- 
tion of  over  half  a  million  refugees. 
Though  they  were  born  here,  this 
stony  hillside  overlooking  Bethlehem 
is  not  home  even  to  Yusuf  Ali's 
younger  children.  Conditioned  by 
their  parents'  nostalgic  tales,  home 
to  them  is  the  small  farm  across  the 
border,  rendered  doubly  enchanting 
by  its  unattainable  nearness.  The 
same  is  true  of  most  of  the  105,000 
children  born  to  refugee  parents  in 
Jordan  since  1951. 

I  sip  the  hot,  sweet  coffee  and 
listen,  knowing  that  almost  the  same 
story  could  be  uncovered  in  any  one 
of  the  100,000  concrete  huts — in 
Jericho,  in  Gaza,  in  West  Jordan  and 
Syria  and  Lebanon — which  make  up 
these  mass  breeding  grounds  of  bit- 
terness. 

But  Yusuf  Ali,  I  note  with  relief, 
is  not  bitter.  Hurt,  bewildered, 
frustrated,  eager  for  sympathy,  but 
not  bitter.  The  uneasiness  I  have  felt 
since  arriving  in  the  Middle  East 
begins  to  subside.  Surely  people  as 
kindly  and  friendly  as  Yusuf  Ali, 
even  when  they  feel  themselves  deep- 
ly wronged,  will  make  no  trouble. 
They  will  be  reasonable,  I  say  to 
myself. 

And  then  suddenly  the  woman 
darts  me  a  knowing  woman  smile 
as  she  pats  the  ripening  bulge  under 
her  waistline. 

"She  says  she  hopes  it's  twins," 
translates  Willard  Jones.  "And  boys. 
It  will  make  more  strong  men  to 
light  and  win  back  what  belongs  to 
them." 

I  have  reached  the  dregs  of  the 
small  cup,  and  the  coffee  tastes  sud- 
denly bitter. 

During  subsequent  days  in  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Egypt,  my  uneasiness 
increases.  I  visit  the  blazing  white 
city  of  Aqabat  Jaber,  one  of  three 
large  refugee  camps  in  the  Jericho 
Valley.    Its    30,000    inhabitants    live 
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1,200  feet  below  sea  level  and  the 
June  air  is  furnace  hot,  yet  I  note  a 
vast  improvement  since  I  saw  it  10 
years  ago  when  it  was  an  ocean  of 
black  goat's-hair  tents. 

There  are  no  tents  now.  In  1959, 
UNRWA  completed  the  herculean 
task  of  transferring  over  400,000  tent- 
camp  refugees  to  concrete  huts.  Yet 
the  hundreds  of  these  neat,  regi- 
mented cubicles  look  grim  rather 
than  efficient.  They  look  even  grim- 
mer from  the  air — a  dead  white 
patch  in  the  desolate  wastes  sur- 
rounding the  lush  green  oasis  of 
Jericho.  I  am  reminded  of  Ezekiel's 
valley  of  dry  bones,  and  wonder  what 
will  happen  if — when — the  bones 
come  to  life. 


I 


SEE  ration  cards  being  distributed, 
flour  and  sugar  and  rice  being  doled 
from  ton  containers,  pair  after  pair 
of  disembodied  hands  lifting  tin  cans 
to  receive  their  monthly  allotment  of 
cooking  oil.  I  marvel  at  this  inter- 
national efficiency  which,  for  less 
than  5  cents  a  day,  supplies  each 
one  of  a  million  impersonal  numbers 
with  a  basic  diet  of  1,500  calories.  I 
see  some  of  the  188,000  children  who 
are  now  enrolled  in  schools  either 
run  or  subsidized  by  the  UN  agency 
at  a  cost  of  about  $25  a  year  per 
pupil.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  refu- 
gees themselves. 

Even  those  more  constructive  proj- 
ects of  UNRWA  which  seem 
designed  to  give  full  instead  of 
temporary  relief  are  not  wholly  en- 
couraging. The  two  vocational 
training  centers,  one  at  Gaza  and 
one  at  Kalandia  near  the  Jerusalem 
airport,  are  training  talented  young 
refugees  in  building,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  skills  which  will  enable 
them  to  get  employment  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  outside  the  refugee 
camps.  Surely,  this  is  one  of  the 
musts:  preparing  the  next  generation 
to  become  useful,  self-sufficient  citi- 
zens in  whatever  country  they  may 
finally  settle. 

Yet  vocational  training  had  to  be 
curtailed  in  1957  for  lack  of  funds, 
and  only  during  the  past  year  have 
funds  been  available  for  a  modest 
resumption  of  the  work — enough  to 
send  about  600  students  a  year  to 
vocational  schools  and  provide 
scholarships  for  about  100  worthy 
refugee  youths  to  attend  universities. 


There  are  30,000  young  refugees 
reaching  maturity  each  year. 

UNRWA  hoped  to  raise  $4  mil- 
lion during  World  Refugee  Year, 
which  began  June  30,  1959,  to  provide 
four  additional  vocational  schools, 
more  scholarships  and  agricultural 
grants.  Almost  $3  million  were  sub- 
scribed. 

I  see  also  what  the  churches  and 
other  voluntary  co-ordinating  agen- 
cies are  doing  through  the  Near  East 
Christian  Council  Committee  for 
Refugee  Work,  of  which  Willard 
Jones  is  executive  secretary.  I  visit 
the  clothing  and  surplus-foods  dis- 
tribution agencies;  the  crafts  and 
merchandising  centers;  I  see  schools, 
clinics,  social-welfare  work,  housing 
projects,  recreational  centers.  And 
I  am  proud  of  our  concerted  achieve- 
ment as  Christians. 

But  it  is  not  enough.  Christians, 
especially  American  Christians, 
should  feel  a  deep  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility for  this  troubled  area. 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  this  as  the 
time  comes  to  leave. 

A  handsome  young  Arab,  the  same 
one  who  taxied  me  to  Jerash  in  his 
bright  red  Plymouth  a  few  days  ago, 
picks  up  my  suitcase  and  pilots  me 
toward  the  Mandelbaum  Gate.  There 
is  bitterness  in  his  eyes  as  they  sweep 
the  high  barricades. 

"This  is  all  your  Truman's  fault," 
he  says  sullenly. 

I  protest,  trying  to  make  him  see 
that  this  is  an  oversimplification  of 
a  complex  problem  for  which  many 
individuals  and  peoples  must  bear 
responsibility.  But  the  United  States 
did  play  an  active  part  in  the  United 
Nations  decision  of  1947  to  partition 
the  tiny  land  of  Palestine  into  two 
states,  one  Jewish  and  one  Arab. 

With  arbitrary  creation  of  the  new 
state  of  Israel  in  1948,  conflict  became 
inevitable.  The  Israelis  were  or- 
ganized, with  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  army.  The  Arabs,  un- 
prepared for  independence  under  the 
British  mandate,  were  not. 

The  armistice  in  1949,  effected 
largely  by  United  States  persuasion, 
let  the  fighting  lines  stand  as  the 
new  boundaries.  Whereas  the  United 
Nations  agreement  originally  had 
allotted  to  the  Israelis  5,500  square 
miles  and  to  the  Arabs  4,500  square 
miles,  The  World  Almanac  of  1950 
reported  the  area  held  by  Israel  as 
7,100  square  miles,  that  by  the  Arabs 


as  only  ^Jl^.  By  1955,  according  to 
the  same  source,  the  area  ol  Palestine 
controlled  by  Israel  had  increased  to 
8,048  square  miles,  that  by  the  Arabs 
reduced   to   2,381. 

Besides  creating  nearly  a  million 
refugees,  the  armistice  sliced  off  111 
Arab  villages,  separating  the  homes 
of  180,000  people  from  their  lands 
and  sources  of  income.  This  group, 
since  it  cannot  be  defined  as  home- 
less, is  ineligible  for  United  Nations 
support.  Politically,  economically, 
socially,  and  morally,  it  resulted  in  an 
impossible  situation.  No  wonder  this 
is  one  of  the  spots  of  sorest  infection 
on  the  earth's  surface! 

I  travel  through  the  vigorous, 
thriving,  luxuriant  land  of  Israel.  I 
admire  the  courage  of  its  people,  their 
gallant  willingness  to  sacrifice.  As 
an  American,  I  feel  a  kinship  with 
this  lusty  pioneer  spirit.  I  rejoice  that 
refugees  here  are  building  new  lives 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  I 
exult  in  the  sight  of  bustling  new 
cities  and  busy  factories  and  miles  of 
grain  fields  and  vineyards  and  orange 
groves.  I  thrill  to  see  the  barren  hills 
of  Samson's  exploits  rooted  with 
young  trees,  one  for  each  of  the  6  mil- 
lion Jews  killed  during  the  shameful 
European   purges. 

Yet  I  cannot  forget  Yusuf  Ali  and 
the  million  other  displaced  Arabs.  I 
know  that  a  grave  injustice  has  been 
committed  for  which  I,  as  a  Christian 
American,  am  partially  responsible. 


W- 


HAT  can  I  do  as  a  Christian?  I 
can  inform  myself  of  the  facts  and 
make  sure  that  my  friends  do  the 
same.  I  can  urge  more  generous  sup- 
port of  the  voluntary  service  agencies, 
such  as  the  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  And  I  can  work 
ceaselessly  to  create  a  public  opinion 
which  will  demand  an  early  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  through  the 
United  Nations,  involving  if  neces- 
sary the  payment  of  large  compensa 
tions  to  Palestine  refugees  from  in- 
ternationally raised  funds.  As  long 
as  there  are  still  outcast  mothers  and 
children  for  whom  there  is  no  room 
in  Bethlehem,  as  long  as  the  "City 
of  Peace"  over  which  Jesus  wept  is 
cleft  by  a  No  Man's  Land  of  barbed 
wire  and  saw-toothed  barricades,  no 
Christian  has  a  right  to  evade  his 
responsibility. 
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What  bed  oj  roses  isn't  I  homy!'  Here's  a 

busy  mother  who  shares  her  jolts  and  joys 

*  *~ /***»  A  WEEK  FROM  A 


A  Together  in  tin- 


Feature 


M 


ondai  :  Tried  to  snuggle  back  into  the  pil- 
bws  after  Buzz  growled  off  to  work.  No 
good.  Danci  bouncing  down  hallway  shrieking, 
"Up,  kids!" 

Washed  clothes,  phone  rang,  left  water  run- 
ning in  garage  while  I  answered  it.  Haven't 
the  nerve  to  tell  Buzz  ahout  the  box  of  damp 

books. 

Vicki  fell  off  hike.  Hope  we  got  dirt  olT 
skinned  knee. 

A  dozen  phone  calls,  two  saying,  "We  pre- 
sume you  intend  to  pay  this  bill  someday."  Let 
older  children  give  Danci  a  bath.  Must  have 
been  in  coma  when  1  gave  permission.  Should 
clean  up  our  new  swim  pool  (the  bathroom) 
but  ey<  s  keep  droop.  .  . . 


rp 


_LuESDAY:  Valli  tell  off  her  bike.  Knocked  wind 
out  .uid  fainted.  Can't  understand  why  doctor 
doesn't  think  I  need  tranquilizers.  (Could  it 
Ik   because  he  has  nine  children?) 

Danci  threw  towel  in  toilet.  She  flushed.  It 
unshed.  I  guess  we  might  as  well  install  a  filter 
in   the   bathroom   and   convert   it  to  that  swim 

pool. 

Third  polio  shots  all  around.  Danci  kicked 
doctor  in  stomach.  Guess  his  nine  kids  have 
lulled  him;  he  only  blinked. 

Should  go  to  bed.  but  it's  so  far  to  walk.  .  .  . 


W. 


ednesday:  Company  all  day!  Their  three 
children  smashed,  bashed,  crashed  everything 
in  sight.  Our  lour  ar<  angels  compared  to  them. 
The  house  will  never  be  the  same.  Neither  will 
the  dog.  She  hid  under  our  bed  all  afternoon. 
N\  In  couldn't  it've  been  the  old  lamp  they 
broke?  Have  strait  jacket  .  .  .  may  unravel. 


T 

-M.HUKSDAY:     Vicki's     knee     is     infected.     Double 
penicillin  shot.  |)  nile  on  crooked.  Could 

us  this  week?    Must 
rememb  I  him  souk  money  .     .  some- 

da) 

Brook  bopped  head  on  neighbor's  open- 


out  window.  Puncture  wound.  Tetanus  shot. 
Brook  jumped  at  impact  and  kicked  tray  of 
needles  off  table.  Doctor  blinked  rapidly.  May 
have  to  lend  him  that  strait  jacket. 

Buzz  found  damp  books.  Since  becoming 
Sunday-school  superintendent  he's  developed 
remarkable  control. 

Danci  cutting  two-year  molars.  Cranky. 
Buzz'  plant  out  on  strike.  TV  kaput.  Record 
changer  jammed.  What  idiot  said,  "Good  things 
come  in  threes"? 

Took  kids  to  Y  for  swimming  lessons.  (May 
come  in  handy  when  bathroom  becomes  pool.) 
Left  luscious  meat  loaf  dinner  in  oven.  "Be  so 
good  to  come  home  to,"  I  had  said.  Forgot  to 
turn  on  oven.  Kids  overjoyed  at  staying  up  till 
10  to  eat. 

Buzz  in  bed.  Me  .  .  .  eying  greasy  dishes,  but 
so  sleep.  .  .  . 


F 


riday:  It's  payday!  The  last  till  Buzz  gets  part- 
time  work.  Can't  figure  how  to  pay  $211  in  bills 
with  $132.  Yicki  hit  knee  again.  Doctor  mys- 
teriously out.  Nurse  bandaged.  Little  boy  selling 
berries  dropped  box  on  front  porch.  Hollered 
so  loud  I  paid  anyway.  Later  discovered  the  little 
con  man  took  other  neighbors  with  same  trick. 
Good  tip  tor  Buzz  if  money  situation  gets  des- 
perate. He  may  balk  at  crying  part. 

Got  nasty  phone  call  from  friend  because  I 
never  visit  her.  She's  childless;  useless  to  explain. 


S 


vturday:  Trip  to  Lvtle  Creek  for  wiener 
roast.  Ants,  flies,  mosquitoes,  wet  wood,  smoke, 
sniffles.  Hiked  down  deserted  road  to  woods. 
Kids  heard  imaginary  rattlers  in  brush.  Met 
sheriffs'  officer  coming  back.  "You  weren't  in 
there!"  he  gasped.  "We've  caught  two  rattlers 
this  week  coming  down  from  the  hills  for 
water." 

Phone  rang  all  evening.  Church-school 
teachers  ill.  I'll  have  to  substitute  in  fourth  grade 
tomorrow. 

Decided  at  S  p.m.  to  wash  clothes  so  as  not  to 
ruin  a  Sunday.  Forgot  to  pick  up  pump  from 
floor.  I  had  told  Buzz  to  move  those  books. 
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By  DANA  BROOKINS 


S 


unday  :  New  birth.  A  beautiful  day.  Fourth- 
graders  on  best  behavior.  We  journeyed  to  park 
for  nature  study.  A  little  girl  found  a  coal- 
colored  caterpillar  with  red  spots.  A  black  and 
crimson  butterfly  fluttered  near.  "Look,  sweetie," 
cried  the  child.  "There's  your  mama!" 

Today  Buzz'  Sunday-school  secretary,  Letha, 
brought  us  a  bag  of  candied  walnuts.  One  of 
those  little  favors  you  nearly  cry  over.  Sermon 
inspiring.  All  about  refreshing  yourself  at  the 
fountain  of  love.  The  minister  always  seems  to 
have  planned  his  sermons  for  me. 

After  lunch,  Buzz  and  I  sat  holding  hands 
for  awhile,  looking  at  our  tiny  family.  Life  at 
times  is  hectic,  but  there  is  always  Sunday  with 
its  healing  and  replenishing.  As  a  gift  from  God 
its  pleasures  cannot  be  measured. 

Sunday  was  not  always  so  for  us.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  day  for  recuperating  from  Saturday- 
night  parties.  It  was  a  day  for  sleeping  late,  for 
tolerating  each  other;  a  dismal  day,  necessary 
only  for  ending  a  week. 

We  lived  fast  and  hard.  We  held  wild  parties 
that  couldn't  be  classed  as  successful  unless  the 
police  arrived  to  bring  order.  Many  friendships 
were  shallow;  we  had  no  ties  except  nights  out 
with  our  friends. 

Deep  down  I  felt  a  yearning,  as  though  a  voice 
whispered,  "There  must  be  more  in  life  than 
we  are  finding."  Occasionally,  when  we  took  the 
children  to  the  mountains,  I  would  wander  off 
to  stand  looking  up  the  tree-furred  slopes.  "What 
are  you  seeking?"  the  inner  voice  always 
prodded.  And  the  answer  echoing  back  was 
always,  "Something  more." 

I  had  begun  to  dislike  even  myself,  and  with 
this  came  neurotic  problems.  I  could  not  make 
a  new  acquaintance  without  wondering  whether 
she  really  liked  me.  I  was  sure  the  person  did 
not.  When  you  find  nothing  worth  giving  in 
yourself  you  are  prone  to  stop  offering,  and 
friendly  gestures  from  others  become  suspect. 

My  desires  were  based  on  what  others  had. 
Others  had  more  happiness.  Others'  homes 
looked  warmer.  Others  were  more  at  peace 
with  themselves. 

One  night,  on  a  sudden  whim,  I  started  dig- 
ging through  some  old  boxes  in  the  garage 
and  came  up  triumphantly  with  a  Bible.  I 
sneaked    it    into    the    bedroom    so    that    Buzz 


wouldn't  laugh.  Propped  up  in  bed,  I  began 
to  read  the  New  Testament  and  was  so  en- 
grossed I  didn't  hear  Buzz  come  in.  When  I 
glanced  up,  startled,  to  find  him  watching  me, 
it  was  too  late  to  hide  the  book  so  I  went  on 
reading  with  a  defiant  air  that  said,  "Laugh  if 
you  like."  But  my  heart  begged  him  to  under- 
stand my  seeking. 

How  can  a  woman  love  a  man  and  never 
suspect  that  his  soul,  too,  is  crying  for  attention? 
Buzz  sat  clown  on  the  bed  and  was  silent  a 
moment.  Then  he  said  softly,  with  the  beautiful 
pride  of  a  child  reciting  his  ABC's  for  the  first 
time,  "I  used  to  name  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible."  From  that  moment  we  began  to  climb 
together. 

The  next  Sunday  morning  I  announced 
abruptly,  "We're  going  to  church  today."  I 
thought  Buzz  might  protest,  but  he  silently  went 
to  the  kitchen  and  started  making  the  orange 
juice.  I  was  afraid  we  were  not  ready  to  take 
the  giant  step  of  shedding  old  habits.  But  it's  a 
funny  thing  about  climbing  a  mountain.  Some- 
thing keeps  on  urging  you  toward  the  top. 

Since  then  religion  has  brought  many  changes 
in  our  lives.  Sometimes  I  look  in  the  mirror, 
and  I  think,  "Is  this  me,  this  face  with  con- 
tented eyes?"  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  now 
whom  I  envy.  When  I  offer  myself  in  friend- 
ship, I  don't  probe  beyond  the  sincerity  in  the 
other's  face — and  deeply  cherished  friendships 
have  resulted. 

Our  home  life  is  normal  and  hectic,  lor 
what  bed  of  roses  is  not  thorny?  But  in  our 
home  now  there  are  unity  and  warmth  that 
were  not  there  before.  The  six  ol  us  have  a 
common  goal — learning  to  understand  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors.  Once  Buzz  and  I  found  a 
tinsel  joy  in  living  wildly.  What  a  change  re- 
ligion  has  wrought! 

What  coming  to  know  God  better  through 
his  Son,  through  his  people,  through  his  Church, 
has  meant  to  me  I  can  never  adequately  ex- 
press. I  have  found  belief  in  myself,  in  others, 
and  in  a  Power  beyond  any  of  us. 

I  have  found  energy  for  many  tasks  and  some 
joy  in  every  day.  And  I  have  discovered  th.it 
holding  hands  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  more 
exciting  than  t he  most  glittering  party  I  ever 
attended. 
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Presenting  3  Views  on 


How  to  Get  Better  Movies 


William  J.  Campbell 

Chief  Jml^<:  UJS.  District  Court,  Chicago 

The  following   is  excerpted  from   Judge  Campbell's 

ion  in  Zenith   International  Film   Corporation   v. 

Chicago,    which    upholds    a    police-censor    ban    on    the 

showing  of  The  Lovers.  The  censors,  empowered  by  a 

iit\  ordinance,  ruled  the  movie  obscene. — Eds. 


G, 


RANTED  thai  motion  pictures  are  a  form  of 
speech  contemplated  by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments tn  the  [U.S.]  Constitution,  and  that  freedom  of 

li  is  not  absolute,  it  remains  only  to  determine  what 
restrictions  may  be  placed  upon  motion  pictures. 

Invariably,  restrictions  upon  freedom  ol  speech  will 
take  either  the  form  of  subsequent  punishment  lor  a  past 
offense  or  a  form  ol  previous  restraint,  the  most  common 
"I  which  is  censorship. 

The  I  L'.S.  |  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  general 
condemnation  ol  previous  restraint  of  speech  while 
acknowledging  a  wider  latitude  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  ol  subsequent  punishment.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  previous  restraint  ol  speech  is  per  se 
unconstitutional.  The  court  suics  that  "the  primary 
requirements  ol  decency  may  he  enforced  against  obscene 
publications." 

inted  that  it  is  the  position  ol  the  Supreme  Court 
that  previous  restraint  [of  freedom  ol"  speech]  is  rccog- 

I  in  only  exceptional  cases,  it  must  next  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  censorship  ol  a  motion  picture 
undci   an)   circumstances  presents  such  an  exceptional 

'1  hough  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  cxprcssh  so  stated. 
it  is  implicit  m  us  decisions  that  motion  picture  censor- 
ship is  possible.  It  is  m\  opinion  that  there  is  a  need  lor 
irship  which  extends  beyond  the  sanction  ol'  subse- 
il    punishment.   Censorship  of   motion   pictures   is 
>t  the  "health,"  "morals."  "safety,"  and 
"uc  U  nd  tranquilit  ommunity." 

A  motion  ;  in<  icing  audience 

us    particulai    theme    because    ol"   obvious 
audience  difficulty,  un  ircumstances,  to  maintain 

"psychic  distai 

1  he  immediate  dangi  i    is,  i  motion 


picture  can  incite  unlawful  action.  Logic  dictates  that 
ii  is  better  to  censor  a  motion  picture  capable  of  inciting 
a  viewer  to  crime  than  punishing  an  exhibitor  after  a  pos- 
sible crime  has  occurred. 

Motion  pictures  have  a  short  life  span,  especially  when, 
as  in  Chicago,  several  theaters  exhibit  the  same  film 
concurrently.  Assuming  a  violation  of  a  subsequent- 
punishment  statute,  the  life  span  of  the  average  motion 
picture  will  have  ended  long  before  a  trial  and  convic- 
tion for  violation  of  that  statute  would  be  possible. 

For  these  reasons  and  others,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
intelligent  censorship  of  motion  pictures  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  also  the  only  feasible  method  of  restriction 
upon  unlawful  motion  pictures. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  recognize  that  there  must  be 
a  logical  basis  for  a  previous  restraint.  Obscenity,  which 
is  the  stated  grounds  for  the  censorship  of  The  Lovers, 
[has  been]  specifically  held  to  be  within  the  material 
scope  of  previous  restraint  of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  historical  distinction  between  previous  restraint 
and  subsequent  punishment  is  grounded  in  political 
freedom  and  is  directed  against  previous  restraint  upon 
publication. 

The  Chicago  ordinance  cannot  be  construed  in  any 
way  to  infringe  upon  political  freedom  and  does  not 
concern  a  previous  restraint  on  publication,  but  rather 
only  an  administrative  interference  with  exhibition. 

[The  ordinance  states  that  "if  a  picture  ...  for  the 
showing  ...  of  which  an  application  for  a  permit  is  made, 
is  immoral  or  obscene,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  police  to  refuse  such  permit.  .  .  ."] 

If  the  quarrel  with  the  Chicago  ordinance  is  lack  of 
"procedural  safeguards,"  then  it  would  be  more  logical 
to  correct  censorship  procedure  rather  than  to  abolish 
censorship  absolutely. 

As  for  the  argument  that  motion-picture  censorship 
can  cause  serious  financial  loss,  I  might  point  out  that 
it  can  also  lead  directly  to  lice  publicity  and  indirectly 
to  financial  gain  whenever  a  finding  of  illegality  on  the 
part  of  the  censorship  board  is  overturned  by  judicial 
action. 

1  he  extreme  example  is  represented  by  Columbia 
Pictures  Corporation  v.  Chicago  where  the  District 
Court  overturned  the  finding  of  the  censorship  board 
that  the  motion  picture,  Anatomy  of  a  Murder,  was  ob- 
scene. The  publicity  following  this  decision  was  dis- 
respectful to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  Courts  to 
the  great  financial  gain  of  the  exhibitors. 

If,  as  the  Supreme  Court  indicates,  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  are  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  "develop- 
ment and  well-being  of  our  free  society,"  as  well  as  its 
"continued  growth,"  then  I  suggest  that  the  quarrel  with 
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intelligent  censorship  of  movies  cannot  exceed  the  quarrel 
with  subsequent  punishment  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
same  films  since  the  restrictive  effects  upon  our  society 
must  necessarily  be  the  same. 

It  is  purely  an  academic  supposition  to  suggest  that 
the  sanctions  of  subsequent  punishment  do  not  affect 
freedom  of  expression  to  the  same  degree  as  intelligent 
censorship  when  comparatively  analyzed  and  applied  to 
motion  pictures. 

On  the  contrary,  if  states  and  cities  were  to  regulate 
motion  pictures  by  means  of  incisive  subsequent- 
punishment  legislation  within  the  permissive  scope  as 
defined  by  the  court,  and  exhibitors  were  forced  to  steer 
"nervously  among  the  treacherous  shoals,"  the  result 
would  be  analogous  to  self-imposed  censorship. 

In  other  words,  motion-picture  censorship  is  a  less 
stringent  form  of  restriction  on  freedom  of  speech  than 
subsequent  punishment. 


*^ 


Earl  Kenneth  Wood 

Pastor;  Former  President  of  the  Hollywood 
Ministerial  Association 


l3EX,  VICE,  and  sensationalism  seem  to  be  basic  in- 
gredients for  current  movies.  The  pendulum  of  frank- 
ness has  swung  so  far  that  pleas  for  restraint  are  to  be 
heard  in  strange  places. 

Al  Capp,  creator  of  Li'l  Abner,  has  said,  "I  don't  think 
movies  have  to  show  people  wrestling  around  in  bed  to 
be  frank,  any  more  than  photographing  a  sewer  is 
necessary  to  achieve  realism." 

Fred  Hift,  once  on  the  staff  of  Variety  and  now  asso- 
ciated with  Otto  Preminger,  wrote  in  the  Saturday 
Review:  "Sentiment  for  censorship  of  movies  is  sweeping 
the  country  and  is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to 
executives  in  the  film  business."  And  Jack  Hamilton,  a 
Loo/(  writer,  pointed  out,  "Many  producers  now  evade, 
while  claiming  to  uphold  them,  the  Production  Code's 
restrictions,"  implying  that  this  is  leading  to  real  problems 
within  and  without  the  movie  industry. 

If  these  people  and  others  in  Hollywood  arc  question- 
ing the  new  trend  to  "frankness,"  shouldn't  the  voice 
ot  the  church  be  heard,  too?  Perhaps  bv  studying  the 
liberal  trend  in  the  motion-picture  industry  we  can 
answer  the  question:  "Where  does  the  church   stand?" 

Years  ago  the  movie  industry,  confronted  with  -the 
threat  of  censorship,  created  its  own  set  of  rules — the 
Production  Code  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America.  Put  into  effect  in  1930,  this  code  was  adminis- 
tered by  Joseph  I.  Breen,  a  Roman  Catholic,  until  1954, 
and  since  that  time  by  Geoffrey  Shurlock,  an  Episcopalian. 
According  to  Shurlock,  "The  code  is  not  concerned  with 
good  taste — only  with  the  basic  morals  of  a  picture." 

At  first,  producers  made  only  those  pictures  that  would 


receive  the  code's  seal  ol  approval.  1  lowcvcr,  under  an 
eventually  liberalized  point  of  view,  such  pictures  .is 
Some  Life  It  Hot.  Blue  Denim,  and  Anatomy  of  a 
Murder  were  passed.  These  films,  dealing  with  promiscu- 
ity, adultery,  abortion,  and  rape,  would  have  been  denied 
the  seal  a  few  years  ago. 

Disregard  lor  the  code  began  in  1953  when  Otto 
Preminger  produced  The  Moon  Is  Blue,  in  which  were 
used  such  words  as  "virgin,"  "seduce,"  and  "pregnant." 
previously  unfamiliar  to  the  screen.  In  1956  Preminger 
produced  without  a  code  seal  The  Man  With  the  Golden 
Arm,  which  portrayed  dope  addiction.  Noting  that  there 
was  no  outcry  from  the  public  or  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Legion  of  Decency,  and  noting,  too,  that  at- 
tendance increased,  the  movie  industry  decided  that  the 
time  was  right  for  liberalization. 

Under  the  present  code,  the  screen  may  treat  any  sub- 
ject except  homosexuality.  "We  don't  say,  'Take  the  sin 
out,'  but,  'Put  it  into  a  moral  conflict,'  "  Shurlock  reports, 
implying  that  in  the  moral  conflict  right  will  win  and 
evil  will  be  punished. 

The  code  today  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  directives 
arc  being  sought.  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  MPAA, 
has  admitted  that  his  organization  has  been  considering 
classifying  films,  although  outwardly  industry  moguls 
decry  such  a  thought. 

While  there  are  pros  and  cons,  such  a  classification 
program  has  merit.  But  if  we  have  to  come  to  censorship 
we  will  face  many  profound  problems.  Under  censorship 
there  is  always  the  question  of  who  will  do  the  censoring. 
Standards  of  judgment  differ. 

We  do  not  want  the  censor  to  intervene.  But  a  little 
time  and  a  little  more  of  the  same  kind  of  movie,  and  the 
censor  won't  be  necessary.  The  industry  will  rot  away 
of  its  self-inflicted  infection.  Hollywood  producers,  the 
industry's  Production  Code  directors,  and  the  MPAA  all 
are  looking  for  a  way  out  of  their  dilemma. 

The  church,  especially  the  Protestant  church,  does 
have  something  to  say.  We  know  that  if  nothing  is  done 
we  will  turn  back  the  clock  three  decades  or  more,  when 
the  code  became  necessary. 

For  some,  censorship  may  appear  to  offer  the  most 
logical  solution  of  the  problem.  However,  in  this  en- 
lightened day  of  Protestantism  there  are  many  who  leel 
that  hiding  an  issue  under  a  cloak  of  censorship  doesn't 
solve  the  problem,  but  compounds  it.  By  and  large, 
Protestants  would  hesitate  before  urging  any  board  of 
censorship  lor  motion  pictures. 

The  reason  lor  this  is  clear.  Dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  every  man  is,  in  his  own  right,  an  interpreter  of 
religion,  having  free  access  to  God's  truth  and  the 
Scriptures,  we  Protestants  leel  this  basic  principle  should 
carry  itsell  over  into  the  realm  ol   what   movies  we  see. 

This  boils  down  to  a  simple  suggestion  that  each 
man  be  his  own  censor.  By  a  careful  screening  of  reviews, 
anyone  can  ascertain  what  pictures  he  wants  to  see  and 
what  he  feels  does  not  fall  into  the  area  of  his  Christian 
acceptance. 

The  development  of  a  wise  diet  of  entertainment  is 
one  of  the  parent's  basic  tasks.  As  we  exercise  our  right 
as  free-lance  critics,  we  can  indicate  in  a  persuasive  way 
our  stand  as  Christians  in  this  whole  controversial  issue. 

There  is  a  stand  to  be  taken,  and  il  we  fail  to  use  our 
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own  initiative  there  n  a  day  when  we  will  have 

itcd   thai    right    into   the  hands  of  some  type  of 

>rship  board 

When  "in  and  constructive  stand  is  one  of 

.,,.,1   boycott    rather  than   fettering  censorship,  we 

m   the  best   Protestant  and  democratic 

tradition. 


Otto  Preminger 

[lotion-Picture  Producer  and  Director 
\-  told  i"  Parker  l>.  Lusk 


T 


111.  MORALS  of  movies  came  under  attack  soon 
.itter  the  first  one-reelers  flickered  in  turn-of-the-century 
nickelodeons.  Some  of  the  criticism  was  justified  but  the 
censorship  that  followed  was  not. 

Today,  as  always,  there  are  articulate  minorities  that 
would  impose  their  narrow  moral  standards  on  the 
majority.  These  misguided  crusaders  are  trying  to  revive 
film  censorship,  just  when  the  courts  are  striking  down 
the  premise  under  which  they  operate  by  declaring  such 
action  unconstitutional. 

"We  must  protect  our  children!"  cry  these  moralists. 
Agreed,  s.iv  I.  and  tint's  where  parents  come  in.  Re- 
sponsible parents  expose  their  children  to  a  maximum  of 
virtue  and  a  minimum  of  sin.  But  many  parents  are  irre- 
sponsible. They  don't  care  what  their  children  do  or 
what  movies  the\  see. 

The  best  course  lor  us  movie  makers  to  steer  between 
arbitrary  censorship  and  utter  freedom  of  expression 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  voluntarily  classifying 
pictures.  Our  classification  system  might  be  much  like 
that  used  in  Great  Britain,  where  movies  are  rated  as 
suitable  lor  the  entire  family,  permitted  for  children  only 
it  accompanied  by  an  adult,  or  lor  adults  only.  Other 
European  countries  also  accept  classification  as  a  routine, 
sensible   way   ol  dealing  with  movie  morality. 

M.nn  Americans  already  accept  classification  systems 
existing  within  private  organizations  and  churches.  And 
tin. iter  owners  refuse  to  admit  children  under  16 
to  pictures  l"r  which  they  are  too  immature. 

n    done  voluntarily  by  producers — would 

ne  more  factor  aiding  parents  in  making  the  selec- 

tnization  already  exists  that  could  do  the 

.ifying:  t1  i  Picture   Association  of  America. 

(dividual  producers  could  do  the  job.  It  would  not 

mat;  i<   producers  refused  to  cooperate,  because 

ild  automatically  be  deemed 
by  die  public  dmission  of  the  need  lor  ,\n  "adults 

only" 

The  rcsponsibilii  rcing  the  cl.issilic.it ion  system 

should  rest  with  inly,  no  police  powers  in 

this  matter  should  be  put    in  the   hands  of  either  the 


motion-picture  industry  or  any  branch  of  government. 

I  be  loudest  opposition  to  proposals  of  voluntary  classi- 
fication comes  from  those  who  set  the  value  of  the 
dollar  above  human  values— some  of  my  fellow  movie 
producers,  I  admit,  as  well  as  some  film  distributors  and 
exhibitors. 

They  say  classification  would  drive  movie  theaters  out 
of  existence.  They  say  it's  censorship  in  disguise.  They 
say  it  would  be  carte  blanche  to  those  who  would  grind 
out  smut,  label  it  adult,  and  watch  the  crowds  storm  the 
box  office. 

Classification  is  none  of  these.  It  is  a  voluntary  system 
that  would,  as  an  aid  to  parents,  label  movies.  It  would 
relieve  parents  of  none  of  the  responsibility  that  is  in- 
escapably theirs. 

Those  who  object  on  the  grounds  that  the  "adults 
only"  tag  will  limit  their  profits  can  make  pictures  fit  to 
be  seen  by  the  whole  family.  That  does  not  seem  an  un- 
reasonable request. 

Hollywood  seems  strongly  opposed  to  classification. 
It  may  never  come  about  unless  it  is  forced  on  the 
industry.  That  could  happen,  for  there  is  considerable 
clamor  for  censorship,  and  classification  may  be  viewed 
as  the  compromise.  It  certainly  is  preferable  to  totalitarian 
censorship. 

I  don't  want  my  pictures  censored,  and  film  audiences 
should  not  want  their  pictures  chosen  for  them.  Advice 
they  should  seek  and  advice  they  should  take,  but  the 
ultimate  choice  must  be  theirs. 

Movie  censorship  has  always  been  ludicrous.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  the  censors  themselves.  In  one  of  America's 
largest  cities  the  head  of  the  movie  censor  board  is  a 
police  sergeant.  Some  of  his  board  members  are  widows 
of  politicians.  In  another  city,  the  mayor's  secretaries 
reportedly  took  turns  as  censors.  Another  began  wielding 
his  scissors  at  the  age  of  60  and  snipped  away  until  he 
was  nearly  90. 

And  the  censors  have  left  a  sorry  record.  Ohio's  censor 
board  torbade  distribution  of  the  film,  M,  "on  account 
of  being  harmful."  Why  it  was  "harmful"  was  left  un- 
explained. 

Movie-goers  in  a  large  Southern  city  were  not  per- 
mitted to  hear  Lena  Home  sing,  watch  Rochester's 
bumptious  antics  with  Jack  Benny,  or  listen  to  the  in- 
spired trumpet  of  Louis  Armstrong.  These  Negro  stars, 
said  the  censor,  were  "inimical  to  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  welfare." 

There  is  a  need  for  a  division  of  the  audience  into  the 
immature  and  the  adult — at,  say,  the  age  of  16 — for  sonic 
motion  pictures.  Frank  discussion  of  so-called  grown-up 
topics  will  not  spoil  the  character  of  any  adult.  If  an 
adult  is  normal  to  begin  with,  he  won't  be  led  astray  by 
a  film.  And  if  he  isn't  normal,  he'd  find  something  else 
to  put  him  out  of  balance  even  if  he  never  had  watched 
a  movie. 

A  greater  danger  to  public  morality  is  the  excess  of 
violence  on  television,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
seen  by  impressionable  children. 

Television  could  save  its  "adults  only"  fare  for  showing 
alter  children's  bedtime.  The  movies,  however,  must  use 
a  different  technique.  And  it  is  with  this  problem  in 
mind  that  I  recommend  classification  as  a  tool  which  will 
help  parents  meet  their  responsibilities. 
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LOVE 


By  ANNE  COLE 


Surgery  repaired  her  spine — 
but  understanding  care  and  personal  sacrifice 
brought  bac\  her  will  to  live. 


T< 


ODAY  I  walked  across  the  floor 
and  remembered  Helen  once  again. 

Helen  and  I  met  under  circum- 
stances made  for  making  memories. 
The  magic  she  created  came  as  a 
result  of  her  love  for  every  single 
one  of  God's  children,  a  love  of  al- 
most tangible  intensity.  In  her  job 
as  a  nurse,  that  love  not  only  made 
memories,  it  also  made  miracles. 

I  really  don't  remember  the  first 
time  I  saw  her.  I  was  enveloped  in 
a  shell  of  self-centeredness  and  self- 
pity  when  it  happened;  and  I  didn't 
see  Helen  or  anyone  else,  only  the 
seriousness  of  my  own  situation.  I 
had  gone  to  the  hospital  for  the 
tenth  time  in  four  years  and, 
in  a  coward's  attempt  at  suicide, 
had  agreed  to  submit  to  a  third 
spinal  fusion.  I  remember  ignoring 
Helen's  early  attempts  to  invade 
my  shell.  I  remember  smiling  and 
turning  away,  but  my  eyes  did  not 
see  and  my  heart  did  not  feel  the 
first  efforts  Helen  made  toward  win- 
ning my  love. 

At  seven  one  morning,  hands 
without  a  body  prepared  me  for 
surgery.  At  five  that  evening,  the 
same  hands  gently  brushed  damp 
hair  from  my  eyes  just  as  I  began 
to  see  the  world  again.  Next  to  my 
husband's  haggard  face  I  saw  an- 
other, beautiful  but  blurred,  whose 
name  I  did  not  know.  But  I  knew 
the  name  for  the  expression  that 
filled  the  eyes.  The  name  was  love. 
And  I  felt  the  tender  efficiency  of 
the  eyes'  hands  as  they  turned  me 
and  as  they  washed  my  skin  and 
injected  a  needle  filled  with  oblivion. 

Vaguely,     sometime     during     the 


hours  that  followed,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  my  surgeon:  "Get  a  special 
nurse."  Then  Jim's  foggy-edged 
answer:  "If  we  have  to."  And  I 
thought   only   one   word:   "Money." 

Immediately  I  heard  a  voice  which 
I  knew  belonged  to  the  love  in  those 
eyes:  "I'll  stay."  And  the  word 
"Money"  fled  from  my  mind. 

About  six  the  next  morning,  I 
really  saw  Helen  for  the  first  time. 
Her  dark  eyes  flashed  a  smile  as  she 
said,  "So  you  finally  decided  to  join 
us  again."  Those  eyes  told  me  she 
knew  I  had  returned  against  my 
will. 

"Are  you  still  here?"  I  mumbled. 

She  wet  my  lips  and  whispered, 
"Now,  don't  you  worry.  I've  been 
sleeping  here  by  your  bed." 

At  seven  o'clock  she  went  on  floor 
duty  once  again. 

For  days  I  cannot  recall,  she  con- 
tinued to  alternate  her  unpaid  special 
duty  and  a  job  that  supported  her 
mother  and  a  four-year-old  son.  Her 
persistent  presence  and  understand- 
ing robbed  the  pain-filled  nights  of 
their  horror.  She  was  always  there. 
We  talked  of  all  the  world's  prob- 
lems. We  laughed  at  all  the  hospital 
jokes.  We  shared  all  my  moments 
of  mental  and  physical  torture  .  .  . 
shared  them  and,  together,  conquered 
them.  I  gave  her  nothing.  She  gave 
me  back  a  desire  to  live. 

At  first  when  Jim  came  for  his 
evening  visits,  Helen  disappeared. 
But  when  she  returned  with  my 
eight  o'clock  juice  and  we  found  she 
brought  laughter  and  joy  besides 
the  tinkling  glass,  we  begged  her 
to  stay.  That  hour  and  a  half  began 


to  be  the  focal  point  of  my  day — a 
time  when  I  could  lie  and  watch  my 
husband  regain  some  of  the  strength 
each  day  had  cost  him.  Together 
they  turned  me,  straightened  my 
bed,  gave  me  courage  to  face  another 
night. 

Then  one  morning,  just  as  had 
happened  twice  before,  I  had  to 
admit  that  my  back  was  failing  to 
heal.  Of  course,  the  charts  had  told 
Helen  long  before  my  body  told  me. 

I  will  never  forget  that  day.  I  had 
awakened  before  dawn  to  an  empty 
room.  My  eyes  searched  for  Helen, 
who  had  become  my  crutch  against 
this  special  terror.  Her  chair  sat 
close  beside  the  bed,  a  rumpled  pil- 
low in  one  corner.  I  tried  to  move 
and  then  I  knew.  My  heart  rose  in 
my  throat,  where  it  beat  in  smother- 
ing, choking  throbs.  Not  again! 
Why5    Why    hadn't    I    died? 

The  door  opened.  Helen  came  in, 
a  coffee  cup  in  her  outstretched  hand. 
Then  she  saw  the  despair  in  my  eyes. 
The  cup  fell  to  the  floor,  bounced, 
and  rolled  beneath  the  bed.  The 
corners  ol  her  mouth  tightened  and 
she  stood  absolutely  still.  I  heard  the 
clock  beside  my  bed  and  I  thought, 
"How  can  she  care  so  much?" 

Silently  she  cleaned  the  floor  and 
fluffed  my  pillow.  Then  she  said 
softly,  "Anne,  God  had  a  reason." 
Nothing  more. 

For  days,  I  hunted  for  that  reason 
while  I  hid  once  more  inside  my  shell 
and  hurt  Helen  with  my  snubs  of 
reality.  I  became  more  morose  than 
ever;  Helen  became  even  more  lov- 
ing. She  put  the  telephone  beside  me 
and  suggested  I  use  it.  "You're  get- 
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A  Sign  Cooled 
Our  Tempers 


r,N   \i.K  I.  r.  in  di.i 


JrOL'R  words  changed  our  lives. 
One  lazy  Saturday  morning  I  was 
puttering  around  the  house  when 
suddenly  my  husband  came  bound- 
ing angrily  into  the  room.  His  news- 
paper was  opened  to  the  real-estate 

P»ge. 

"Look  at  that!"  Jim  roared.  "That 
dead  beat!"  And  he  pointed  to  a  pic- 
ture ol  a  beautiful  new  home,  under 
which     a     brut     caption     told     the 

owner's  name:  Reed  Morrel. 

\lv  blood  began  simmering,  too. 
Reed  bad  borrowed  money  from  us 
and  he  hadn't  even  answered  our 
letters  asking  tor  token  payments 
on  the  interest  Finally  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

\nd  now  he  was  moving  into  a 
sw.mk  new  home! 

I  liat    W(  ek<  m\    we    drove    to    see 
liini   lor  a   showdown.   As   we  were 
turning  into  .1  side  road  leading  to 
this  new  home,  we  saw  a  pictui 
esque  church.  In  front  was  .1  sign 

stopped  us  cold.  "Blame 
.  .  .  Praise  loudly,"  n  urgt  I    We 

dro\r     on.     t.  uilty     lor    our 

the   time   We    found    the   house 

oui  itrol. 

Inn's  voi  'm  as  he  climbed 

ir.    walked    o 
workman,  an. I  asked  tor  R( 

A  tel)    nun   approached 


Jim.  I  could  see  he  wasn't  Reed 
Morrel.  But  they  talked.  Then  in  a 
few  minutes  Jim  came  back  to  the 
car. 

"That's  Reed's  uncle,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Reed  lives  down  the  road 
a  piece." 

Four  miles  farther  on  we  came  to 
Reed's  house.  And  there  he  sat — in 
a  wheel  chair.  As  we  drove  up,  his 
wife  and  three  children  came  to 
meet  us.  They  certainly  didn't  look 
prosperous. 

Trying  to  get  out  of  debt,  we 
learned.  Reed  had  been  working  day 
and  night.  Then,  three  months  ago, 
be  had  fallen  into  a  threshing  ma- 
chine and  had  been  in  the  hospital 
until  last  week. 

Reed  wheeled  himselt  into  the 
house  .\ni\  brought  out  a  roll  of  bills. 
Carefully  hoarded  despite  medical  ex- 
penses. It  was  a  lull  repayment  of 
our  loan.  He  seemed  more  than 
apologetic  as  lie  sat  there,  explaining 
why  we  bad  not  heard  from  him. 

"I  was  ashamed  to  answer  your 
letters,"  he  said.  "Rut  I  saved  this 
money.  I'm  only  sorry  I  bad  to  be 
so  late  with  it." 

We're  using  the  money  since 
Reed  insists  he  no  longer  needs  it — 
to  bin  land  tor  a  new  home  near  his. 
People  like  Reed  Morrel  are  the 
kind  o!  neighbors  to  have! 
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tint:  out  of  touch  with  the  world,"  she 
coaxed.  I  ignored  it  and  her. 

She  suggested  to  the  doctor  that 
the  "No  Visitors"  sign  on  my  door 
did  more  harm  than  good.  So  I 
had  visitors  by  the  dozens.  Helen 
talked  to  them.  Patiently,  she  tried 
to  force  me  to  admit  I  was  still 
alive.  But  1  didn't  want  to  be. 

In  answer  to  a  call  from  Helen, 
my  sister  came  and  sat  with  me  in 
the  afternoons.  What  agony  those 
silent,  belligerent  hours  were!  I 
hated  the  world  and  all  who  lived  in 
it. 

Then  one  day  the  doctor  came 
on   his   rounds. 

"Anne,  I  think  we  might  get  a 
fusion  if  we  tried  once  again.  We'd 
use  live  bone — not  yours  or  any  from 
the  bone  bank  as  we  did  before." 

"No,"  I  answered,  and  turned  my 
head  to  the  wall. 

I  heard  Helen's  sharp  breath,  but 
I  didn't  care. 

All  that  day,  Helen  met  my 
visitors  with,  "They're  going  to  do 
another  fusion,  this  time  using  live 
bone." 

Each  visitor  asked,  "Where  will 
they  get  the  boner"  Visitors  who 
were  my  best  friends;  visitors  who 
were  my  business  associates;  visitors 
who  were  members  of  my  church. 

My  sister  asked.  My  husband 
asked.  I  didn't  ask.  I  didn't  care. 

As  Helen  tucked  me  in  that 
night,  she  brought  me  back  up  from 
the  black  pit  into  which  I  had  de- 
scended. Reaching  to  turn  out  the 
light,  she  paused  and  said,  "Anne, 
you  can  have  my  bone." 

The  others  had  asked,  "Where 
will  they  get  the  bone?"  Helen,  who 
had  known  me  only  a  short  while, 
had  answered.  I  could  find  neither 
words  nor  voice  to  express  my  grati- 
tude. My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
words   would   not  come. 

1  hen  she  turned  my  face  toward 
hers  and  tears  welled  from  beneath 
her  lids.  "Anne,  my  bone  is  just 
as  white  as  yours." 

I  gasped.  Of  course  I  had  noticed, 
but  at  that  moment  I  first  con- 
sciously realized  that  Helen  and  I 
belonged  to  different  races.  .  .  . 

Today  I  walked  across  the  floor 
and  remembered  Helen  once  again. 
And  tomorrow,  when  I  walk  once 
more,  I  will  again  be  thankful  for 
her  wedge  of  love  that  literally  and 
figuratively  supports  me. 


^February 
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By  RICHARD  S.  BATTLE 

How  would  you  explain  your  faith?  Here 

is  what  one  layman — a  journalist — told  fellow 

Methodists  when  asked  to  discuss  the  "why"  of  his  beliefs. 

His  thoughts  have  special  significance  this  month 

as  Lent  begins  February  15,  Ash  Wednesday. 


Wr 


HEN  THE  program  chairman 
of  our  Methodist  Men  asked  me  to 
participate  in  a  panel  discussion  and 
explain  in  five  minutes  why  I  am 
a  Methodist,  I  agreed  without  hesita- 
tion. It  sounded  simple  enough.  But 
when  I  finally  tried  to  put  my  think- 
ing into  words,  I  suspected  my 
explanation  had  more  words  and 
form  than  truth  and  meaning. 

I  sought  my  wife's  reaction. 

"I  doubt  they'll  know  what  you're 
talking  about,"  she  said  with  her 
usual  directness  when  I  had  finished 
reading.  "Why  don't  you  tell  them 
you're  really  a  Methodist  because 
you  simply  don't  like  to  be  told  what 
you  must  do  about  anything — even 
religion." 

There  was  more  to  her  comment 
than  a  small  joke  at  my  expense.  I 
tore  up  the  words  and  phrases  so 
carefullv  compiled  and  asked  myself 
again:  "Why  am  I  a  Methodist?" 
Slowlv  the  real  answers  came. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  Meth- 
odism gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
make    up    my    mind;    because    this 


understanding  church  accepts  me  as 
I  am,  and  where  1  am,  on  my  pro- 
fession that  1  am  a  stumbling,  tailing 
searcher  for  God  and  that  I  believe 
in  Jesus  as  his  Son. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  Method- 
ism presents  me  with  a  chance  to 
decide  for  myself;  because  its  wide 
dimensions  guide,  stimulate,  and  in- 
spire its  members — and,  indeed,  all 
who  will  heed  its  call — to  lead 
Christian  lives;  because  it  avoids 
imposition  of  a  theological  dictator- 
ship which  could  narrow  and  warp 
my  personal  search  for  God. 

True,  I  was  born  of  Methodist 
parents,  reared  in  a  Methodist  home, 
and  early  enrolled  into  a  Methodist 
Sunday  school.  I  could  almost  say 
that  I  believe  in  God  because  it  runs 
in  the  family. 

Hut  this  accounts  only  for  the  Inst 
few  years  of  my  life.  There  followed 
a  period  when,  in  the  careless 
wisdom  of  voting  manhood,  I  de- 
cided it  made  no  di (Terence  whether 
a  man  went  to  church— any  church 
— or  not.  When  more  mature  judg 


tnc  in  led  me  to  recognize  the  need 
ol  every  man  for  church  association, 

I    might    have  turned  to  any  one  ol 
many  denominations. 

I  came  back  to  Methodism  because 
its  doctrine,  its  philosophy,  .\iu\  its 
path  toward  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  gave  me  both  the  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  the  strong  and 
vibrant   challenge   1   sought. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  1  find 
Methodism  a  chart  which  helps  me 
steer  a  course,  not  merely  a  vehicle 
on  undeviating  tracks  to  which  1 
must  give  blind  and  unquestioning 
faith;  because  the  Discipline  provides 
me  with  direction  without  being 
dogmatic;  because  the  Methodist 
government  is  the  most  democratic 
ol  any  church  I  know,  giving  me  a 
voice  if  I  care  to  raise  it. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  The 
Methodist  Church,  even  with  the 
I  auks  it  has,  is  a  learning  and  grow- 
ing  church.  I  am  thinking  ol  growth 
in  aspiration  rather  than  in  numbers; 
of  learning  as  a  zeal  for  new  dis- 
covery and  higher  truth. 

As  a  Methodist,  I  can  be  strong 
in  my  belief  and  my  faith,  yet  see 
good  and  wisdom  in  the  sincere  be- 
liefs of  other  men  whose  ways  are 
not  my  ways  but  who  also  share  a 
desire  for  the  ultimate  truth  of  the 
goodness  of  God. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  conduct 
rather  than  creed  is  the  test  of  mem 
bership  because  Methodism,  above  all 
other  faiths,  emphasizes  the  personal 
element. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  The 
Methodist  Church  presents  a  religion 
of  challenge  and  widening  perspec- 
tive; because  1  am  free  to  find  for 
myself  the  love  and  power  of  God, 
the  truth  and  wonder  of  the  bible, 
and  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
without  being  bound  by  limits 
prescribed  by  priest  or  pope  or  the 
theological    decisions   of   other    nun 

Methodism  gives  me  hope  when 
I  stumble  and  the  truth  of  a  forgiv 
ing  and  understanding  ( rod  ever  and 
personally  available  when  I  seek 
him  in  humility  and  sincerity.  It 
accepted  me  as  a  child  and  gave  me 
room  to  grow  and  learn,  not  in  a 
vacuum  of  dustv  and  predetermined 
theology  but  in  an  atmosphere  ol 
free  inquiry  and  widening  horizons. 

In  the  phrases  of  others,  I  am  i 
Methodist  because  my  church  "with 
out  laying  down  any  pattern  of  ex- 
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getting  along 

Tbaether 


\n.  i  .in  cspa  ially  trying  day  with 
oui  foui  yeai  old  son,  I  heard  him 
vi\  .is  he  knell  for  prayers,  "Please, 
God,  give  Mommy  more  patience." 
I  w.is  so  touched  thai  I  scooped  him 
up  hi  my  .inns  and  kissed  him. 

God,   it   worked   already," 
he  said. 

Mu    1  c  <  •<  .1  it   Marti 


While  I  was  expecting  our  baby, 
I    attended   .1    Methodisl    rummage 

s.ile  with  only  -^  cents.  I  bought  a 
lew  things,  put  them  in  a  paper 
s.uk.  then  laid  the  bag  down  while 

I    looked    around    some    more. 

When  1  got  home  and  started  to 
show  my  husband  what  I  had 
bought,  i  found  that  at  least  $5 
worth  of  baby  things  had  been 
added,  underneath  what  I  had 
bought,  and  given  to  us  by  the 
church! 

Ill   1  1  I  si. I  B,    I 


\  Ic  had  been  married  and 
divorced  three  times  when  he  met 
the  girl  he  was  sure  would  make 
him  the  happiest  OJ  men.  However, 
there  was  one  difficulty — no  minister 
in  their  city  would  marry  them.  At 
length  .liter  many  inquiries,  he 
found  a  willing  pastor  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town. 

I  hi  ceremony  over,  he  pressed  a 
folded  $100  bill  into  the  pastor's 
hand  as  he  shook  it  warmly.  "Keep 
the  change,"  he  said  expansively. 

"Thant     you,"     said     the     pastor 
1  l\ .    "Thank     you,    sir-  -ami     I 
hope  thai  you  « til  keep  yours." 


When     th<      Re       William     II 
!<  ndisti  1.     enti  tpi  ising     young 
1  oi  the  I  moiidali .  \  Y  .  Meth 
>h|isi  Church,  installed  a  telephone 
answi  rin  in  his  study  and 

1  1.  h  day  ri  1  orded  on  it   1  60  si  cond 
"  1  bought  tor  tin    I  ).i\ . '  he  hi 
it  would  bring  spiritual  comfort  to 
many  residents  ol  the  \  n  inity 

\u<\    it    has      200    a    day    dial    his 

message.    Bui    he   didn't    anticipate 

omfort  it  would  bung. 


Vuui  Though!  for  the  I  > 
lainly  helped  me  last  night 
ag<  r  told  him  recendy. 

It    did?"    he   asked    in    pleased 

surprise.  "Tell  me  about  it." 

"Well,  that  was  a  creepy,  creaky 
old  house  where  I  was  baby-sitting 
until  2  a.m.  I  got  seared  and  I 
dialed  you— five  linns'" 

M  nuns    Stw  m  b,    I  '    /'" 


The  pioneer  Methodist  preacher, 
Peter  Cartwright,  was  often  much 
annoyed  by  one  sister,  more  noisy 
than  pious,  who  sounded  off  on  a 
high  key  at  every  opportunity.  At  a 
class  meeting  one  day  she  broke  out 
with,  "If  1  had  one  more  feather  in 
the  wing  of  my  faith,  I  could  fly 
away  and  be  with  the  Savior." 

"Stick  in  the  feather,  O  Lord,  and 
let  her  go,"  fervently  responded 
Brother  Cartwright. 

— Li:   Olm    schultz,    Warren,   Ind. 


Friendship  shown  to  Puerto  Rican 
migrant  workers  is  always  returned 
a  hundredfold.  Once  when  we  found 
it  raining  after  a  Spanish  service  we 
drove  two  of  the  boys  home. 

They  were  all  smiles  when  we 
left  them  at  the  farm.  Soon  one  was 
back  at  our  home,  having  walked 
through  the  rain  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation not  for  the  ride  but  for 
the    friendship    he    found    among 

strangers. 

— Mils.  R.  Morris  Weaver,  Millersville,  Pa. 


My  husband  and  I  were  visiting 
grandchildren  in  Eugene,  Oreg., 
whom  we  had  never  seen.  There 
were  four  children,  a  brother  and 
sister,  a  half  brother,  and  a  step- 
sister. 

When  asking  the  blessing  at  the 
evening  meal,  I  thanked  (lod  for 
the  deep  love  the  parents  showered 
impartially  on  them  all.  and  prayed 
lor  his  blessings  and  guidance. 

My  little  four  year  old   stepgratul 
son  patted  his  daddy's  arm.  "That," 
he    exclaimed,     "was     a     good     'mi. 
wasn't   it'" 

Mss.    .1.    W.    ( 'n  in  is .    /  1 


Little  titles  for  this  column  must  be 
true — stories  which  somehow  light- 
ened    a    heart.    Tool  1111  u    pa) 

:<  h  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions ean   be  returned:  please  don't 
■>siage. — Eds. 


perience  in  repentance,  faith,  conver- 
sion, or  assurance  .  .  .  lias  proclaimed 
that  .1  life  of  joy  and  peace  should 
flow  from  fellowship  with  Christ 
and  his  people";  because  my  church 
"is  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  who 
worship  and  serve  Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
preaching  a  Gospel  large  enough  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  men." 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  my 
church  gives  me  work  to  do  and 
opportunity  to  use  my  talents  in  its 
growth  and  outreach. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because,  as  a 
writer  myself,  I  recognize  the 
thought,  the  study,  and  the  careful 
craftsmanship  and  scholarship  in  its 
literature;  because  I  believe  in  the 
honesty  of  the  writers  and  editors 
who  produce  that  literature,  even 
when  I  disagree  with  their  view- 
points; and  because  when  I  honestly 
disagree  I  can  express  my  contrary 
opinion  and  know  it  will  be  read. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  not  static 
in  its  thinking,  its  theology,  its  writ- 
ing, or — for  the  most  part — in  its 
preaching.  Whatever  else  it  may 
have  lost  since  its  founding,  it  has 
never  lost  its  courage. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  Meth- 
odism can  speak  clearly,  loudly,  and 
firmly  for  its  convictions  and  for  the 
right  as  we  see  it — and  yet  hear 
with  good  will  and  tolerance  the 
sincere  convictions  of  those  not  shar- 
ing its  views. 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  I  believe, 
as  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  states: 

".  .  .  Among  Protestants,  Method- 
ism stands  for  an  inclusive  Christian- 
ity. It  believes  that  the  things  that 
unite  Christians  are  far  more 
important  than  the  things  that 
divide.  It  has  no  exclusive  doctrines, 
rites,  or  ceremonies." 

I  believe  with  the  late  Bishop 
Charles  C.  Selecman  that  Meth- 
odism "teaches  that  all  men  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Atonement  and  the 
Gospel  invitation;  that  all  must 
repent  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  that  all  followers  of  Christ 
may  have  access  to  the  sacraments 
ol  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  that  ordination  of  any  estab- 
lished evangelical  church  is  valid." 

I  am  a  Methodist  because  with 
The  Methodist  Church  I  can  repeat 
and  maintain  the  words  of  John 
Wesley:  "Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my 
heart  is  with  thine?  ...  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship." 
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Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  the  Methodist  Publishing  House's  circuit-rider  trade-mart^ 
is  known  as  the  "Texas  nic\el','  is  a  logical  place  to  start  the  tour. 

the  Natchez  Trace 


NASHVILLE  , 
Tenn. 


TUPELO 
Miss. 


JACKSON 


'NATCHEZ 
•%X        Miss. 


i  Surfaced 
i  Graveled 
;  Under  Construct!' 


TOURISTS  WHO  want  to  see  the  Old 
South  as  few  Southerners  have  seen  it  now 
can  follow  a  broad  strip  of  green  parkway 
that  pushes  southwestward  450  miles  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  into  the  ante-bellum 
world  of  Natchez,  Miss.  Nicking  Alabama, 
the  road  enters  Mississippi  from  the  Ten- 
nessee River  hills.  This  is  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  created  and  maintained  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

"Trace"  is  an  old  word  for  a  blazed  trail. 
None  in  the  South  is  more  historic  than 
this  one.  Dim  here,  a  slash  of  raw  earth 
there,  in  some  places  a  tunnel  roofed  by 
trees,  the  Trace  is  an  erosion  that  began 
with  the  buffalo.  It  knew  the  war  tread  of 
moccasins,  the  marching  boots  of  soldiers, 
the  stealthy  crawl  of  cutthroat  highway- 
men.... all  now  phantoms  of  history.  But 
each  left  his  mark — none  more  lasting  than 


that  of  the  Methodist  circuit  rider.  Appro- 
priately, his  image  symbolizes  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  on  roadside  signs  (see 
below). 

Floyd  A.  Johnson,  Together's  art  editor, 
followed  these  last  spring  when  he  back- 
tracked the  circuit  riders  to  do  the  fine 
water  colors  on  these  pages. 


NATCHEZ  TRACE   PARKU/M 
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Tupelo-Baldcypress  Swamp,  once  a  hangout  for  robbers,  is  now  a  parkway  nature  trail. 


A.RMED  ONLY  with  faith,  circuit 

-    usually    traveled    alone    through 

swamp  and  forest  infested  by  Indians 

and   bandits.  Tohias   Gihson,   the   first, 

Natchez  in  1799  alter  boating 

He  made  two  round  trips 


on  the  Trace  to  attend  conferences  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  organized 
the  first  Methodist  church  in  Washing- 
ton, Miss.,  and  died,  a  young  man,  in 
A  monument  stands  over  his  grave 
a  few  miles  south  of  Vicksburg. 
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This  "mourners'  bench"  at  Thornton  Chapel,  near  Canton,  Miss.,  recalls  Methodism's  past. 


Thornton  Chapel's  exterior. 


THE  OLD  CHURCHES  of  Missis- 
sippi grew  from  seed  planted  by  Gibson. 
When  Learner  Blackman  took  charge 
in  1805,  he  built  one  in  Natchez,  and  in 
two  years  boosted  the  area's  Methodist 
membership  from  8  to  415.  (Today  it  is 
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near  220,000.)  Drowned  in  1815,  he  had 
traveled  some  30,000  miles  in  the  saddle. 
Other  circuit  riders  died  young,  too,  but 
none  fell  victim  of  the  ambush  and  hu- 
man violence  that  took  scores  of  lives  on 
the  rugged  and  oftimes  bloody  Trace. 


Land  Rich  in  MathoJiei  I 

FOR  GEN1  RA1 

s  the 

thai   1  trccu  today, 

settled  by  the  French,  who  built  a 
later  passed 
through  English  lish  hands  be- 

part  "i  the  US. 
,  port  city   for  murder, 
institution,  and  intrigue— as 
i  as  bustling  commerce— and  it  was 
a  prune  target  for  the  Methodist  circuit 
rider  who  sought  to  spread  the  Gospel 
and  the  doctrines  of  John  Wesley  in  the 

new  nation.  For  a  lesser  breed,  the  dan- 
gers and  obstacles  he  laced  would  have 
been  insurmountable.  One  story  has  it 
that  in  [802,  when  Tobias  Gibson  rode 
from  Natchez  to  the  Western  Confer- 
ence north  of  Nashville  at  Strother's 
Meeting  House  (now  relocated  on  the 
campus  of  Scarritt  College  in  Nash- 
ville), he  had  not  shaken  the  hand  of 
another  preacher  tor  nearly  tour  years! 
But  Gibson  opened  a  gate  to  the  South- 
west, and  those  who  came  after  him 
left  churches,  schools,  and  congregations 
that  continue  to  grow. 

Natchez  found  itself  withering  on  the 
vine  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
steamboats  began  to  disappear  when  the 
railroads  came.  Erosion  took  soil  worn 
out  by  overplanting.  Depressions  came, 
and  many  of  the  old  plantation  families 
moved  across  the  river  into  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  Rut  the  fine  old  homes,  vis- 
ited each  March  by  thousands  of  women 
in  organized  garden-club  tours,  re- 
mained in  Natchez.  So  did  churches  the 
circuit  riders  had  built.  Many  can  be 
seen  today  —  some  on  the  old  Trace, 
others  along  the  new  parkwav  which  is 
due  for  completion  by  1966. 


This  Methodist  landmark,  a  "must" 
for:  :ht  Rockj  Springs  Church, 

built  on  the  old  Trace  in  iSj-. 


Old  til 


The  departed  glory  of  river  days  is  preserved  in  this  steamboat  museum  at  Vicl^sburg. 


I  h  \i  boll  a  ringix 

lptain  stand; 

I  ■  o  land. 


THOUGH  DRIVEN  by  an  all-consum- 
ing zeal,  some  of  the  itinerant  preachers 
who  rode  the  Trace  were  uneducated; 
others  were  men  of  cultured  talent.  One 
such  was  Newit  Vick,  a  Virginian,  who 
laid  out  the  Mississippi  River  town  that 


today  bears  his  name — Vicksburg. 
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The  Parkway  shirts  Methodism's  old  camp-meeting  grounds  near  Washington,  first  in  Mississippi. 


A  STRANGE  MAN,  Lorenzo  Dow! 
Though  never  formally  accepted  by  his 
Methodist  brethren  (he  would  not  stay 
put  on  circuits),  he  held  revivals  and 
camp  meetings  all  along  the  Natchez 
Trace  in  the  early  1800s.  Connecticut 
born,  he   never   shaved,   never   cut   his 
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hair,  and  feared  neither  devil  nor  man. 
Some  people  disliked  or  feared  him — he 
often  was  driven  from  towns,  harassed, 
scorned,  even  beaten.  But  he  pushed  on 
— as  did  increasing  numbers  of  his  breth- 
ren— and  converted  hundreds,  including 
the  devout  Eliza  Low  (see  next  page). 


I 


'MSi 


WASHINGTON 
CAMPGROUND 

1804  -  1841 
Site  of  first  Methodist 
camp  meeting  in  state  & 
Old  Southwest  Dec.  1804. 
Led  by  Learner  Blackman. 
Nathan  Barnes.  Lorenzo 
Dow.    &  Randal  Gibson. 


Rosalie:  it  tells  the  story  of  a  man's  loir  for  a  woman,  and  her  love  for  the  church. 


Till   ORPHANED  ELIZA  had  barely 

:    her   teens   when   she   married 

■;     ind  at  (nice  was  pui   i 

■    schooling  in  the  East.  She 

several  years  later,  beautiful, 

devoutly    M  th    list,   Her 

husband  built  hei  ision, 


known  today  as  Rosalie,  on  the  most 
commanding  site  in  town.  Soon  it  be- 
came a  way  station  for  all  circuit  riders 
—so  much  so  that  Mr.  Little  built  them 
a  place  nearby.  It's  The  Parsonage  (see 
photo,  left),  and,  like  Rosalie,  is  on  the 
itinerary  for  garden  tours  each  March. 
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Teens  Together 


B  ■  My  brother,  16,  was  l{ic1{ed  out 
^^r  of  school  last  year.  He  sleeps  all 
day  and  runs  around  all  night.  Recent- 
ly he  came  home  drunk  and  hit  my 
father.  Mama  is  afraid  he'll  hit  her 
next.  Can't  somebody  stop  him1? — J.V. 

^k  Yes.  The  county  probation  office 
Xsfc.  takes  over  when  teen-agers  are 
out  of  control.  Ask  your  mother  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  workers  there.  She'll 
find  the  number  in  the  phone  book. 

■  ■  I  dated  a  girl  three  times  last 
^^P  month.  Each  time  I  went  for  her, 
her  father  offered  a  drink-  I  declined. 
I'm  16,  but  I  look  older.  Is  it  right  for 
adults  to  offer  boys  drinks? — B.R. 


A 


No,  it  is  not  right.  It's  good  that 
you  declined. 


■  m  ^h  parents  are  talking  seriously 
^^  about  a  divorce.  I  cry  when  I 
hear  them.  They've  been  married  20 
years.  They  need  each  other.  I  need 
both  of  them.  I  love  them!  Is  there 
a  way  to  get  them  together? — E.R. 


A  Has  your  minister  counseled 
with  them?  He  may  be  able  to 
help,  or  he  could  refer  you  to  a  family- 
counseling  agency  in  your  city.  Trained 
counselors  save  many  marriages. 

II  I  go  to  a  high  school  with  high 
§P  standards  and  much  homewor\. 
I  study  from  7  p.m.  until  1  a.m.,  seven 
nights  a  week-  Even  so  I'm  falling  be- 
hind. Not  even  the  brightest  J{ids  can 
keep  up.  I'm  ready  to  quit.  What's  the 
sense  in  giving  us  more  homework  than 
we  can  do? — P.P. 


A   Don't    quit.    Instead    ask    your 
principal  to  have  the  faculty  re- 
view its  homework   policies.  I  believe 


By  RICH  MOM)   li  IRBOUR 


it  would  be  better  if  teachers  differ- 
entiated between  pupils.  They  should 
give  heavy  assignments  to  the  fastest 
pupils,  average  assignments  to  the 
average  ones,  and  light  assignments  to 
the  slower  ones.  A  few  teachers  already 
are  doing  this.  In  many  schools  this 
year  conscientious  boys  and  girls  who 
learn  slowly  are  having  a  tough  time. 


/  don't  intend  to  smo\e.  How- 
ever, I'd  like  to  know  if  smok- 
ing is  a  biblical  sin. — A.T. 

f\.       Smoking    originated    long    after 

,L  . the  Bible  was  written,  so  it  can'l 

be  a  biblical  sin.  My  feeling  is  that 
smoking  is  a  mistake.  There  is  ample 
evidence  it  contributes  to  ailments. 
Smokers  shorten  their  lives. 

8  M  I'm  13.  Kids  make  fun  of  me 
^fjr  because  I  stutter.  Is  there  any 
way  for  me  to  overcome  it? — J.R. 

A  Does  your  school  employ  a 
speech  therapist?  If  not,  go  to 
your  public-speaking  teacher.  He  may 
be  able  to  help  you. 

|l  Am  I  to  blame  for  other  kids' 
*^  crimes?  My  father  reads  reports 
of  juvenile  lawbreakers,  then  glares  at 
me  as  though  it  were  my  fault.  I  can't 
bring  friends  home  any  mote.  When 
J  do  he  treats  them  as  delinquents. 
Why  is  he  this  way? — H.G. 

A  He  loves  you  ami  worries  about 
you.  Probably  his  parents 
treated  him  with  similar  suspicion.  Ask 
your  mother  to  help  him  understand 
that  over  90%  of  today's  teen-agers  are 
fine,  capable  kids.  Clip  articles  report- 
ing the  good  things  young  people  do. 
Have  your  father  read  them.  Try  to 
be  so  responsible  that  he  has  nothing  to 
criticize.  Once  he  realizes  that  you  are 


^ 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 

"Do  you  want  to  meet  me  after  school 
but  before  Hi-Y,  or  after  Hi-Y  but  before 
Student  Council,  or  after  Student  Council 
but  before  Youth  Fellowship?" 


good   he'll   feel   relieved,  and  may  be 
able  to  change. 


/  am  13.  Recently  1  sat  next  to 
a  boy  at  the  matinee.  He  kissed 
me.  At  first  I  got  goose  pimples.  After 
a  while  I  liked  it.  Am  1  old  enough  to 
kiss  boys  at  matinees? — M.C. 

A  No,  and  you  never  will  be.  When 
you  are  engaged  it  will  be  prop- 
er to  kiss  the  man  you  love.  But  even 
then  you  shouldn't  do  it  in  public. 


/'/;/  an  honor  student,  entering 
1 2th  grade.  When  I  take  regular 
classes  I  get  straight  A.-.  ///  the  honors 
classes  I  get  \\s.  //  /  don't  have  \>.  / 
won't  qualify  for  the  college  I've 
chosen.  Should  I  go  back  t0  regular 
classes? — B.H. 


A  Probably  you  should.  You  may 
learn  less.  But  for  college  en- 
trance purposes  the  A  grades  from 
regular  classes  matter  more  than  B 
grades  from  honors  classes.  The  teach- 
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Insurers  Questions 
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Your  Failli 

ami 

Your 
Church 


I  woes  our  progress  from  Trinitarianism  to  Unitarumism't 


Although  some  people  tliink  so, 
is  nol  the  progression  in  the  opposite 
direction?  The  Christian  church 
moved  from  the  monolithic  monad 
(.!  [udaistic  thought  to  the  lar  richer 
and  more  meaningful  triunit)  oi 
Christian  belief.  (Call  it  triunitar- 
ian,  .1--  Frederick  C.  Grant  sug- 
gests!) 

Tlu  re  is  .1  unit)  oi  three  persons, 


with  three  "centers  ot  conscious- 
ness,'' or  three  hypostases  (individ- 
ualizations or  realities),  a  "trinity  in 
unity. 

Someone  suggests  that  the  persons 
ot  the  Trinity  are  like  the  three 
tonus  of  water  in  rain,  snow,  and 
ice.  But  no  figure  oi  speech  is  quite 
adequate  to  do  more  than  suggest 
the    mam  sided    nature   ot    God. 


Ili. 


/iv  do  Jehovah's  W  itnesses  refuse  the  flag  salute? 


"Little  children,  keep  yourselves 
from  idols"  (  1  John  5:21  )  is  the 
Scripture  cited;  tor  the  Witnesses 
consider  all  flags  and  much  else — 
as  idols  to  be  shunned. 

The  fanaticism  the)  show  in 
maintaining  this  belief,  even  at  the 
iosi  i,i  jail  sentences  and  much  else 
that  thej  regard  as  persecution, 
astonishes  and  abashes  persons  ol 
othci  faiths.  Their  refusal  to  obey 
the   draft    law    lias    brought    them 


ridicule  and  imprisonment.  Indigni- 
ties seem  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  their   laith. 

This  is  true  oi  other  exclusive 
movements  that  insist  on  all  insiders 
being  always  right,  and  all  out- 
siders being  invariably  wrong.  They 
believe  that  they  have  been  selected 
as  a  chosen  "remnant"  (Jeremiah 
15:11,  KJV,  and  Romans  °:27 
k|Y)  and  that  this  status  is  tar  bel- 
ter than  what  others  term  "success." 


n, 


Iml  U  the  final  authority  for  Christians? 


Not  "mother  church,"  which  ml 

•    In  resv  .    Not    1  In 

■  hich    has    sometimes    been 

I  "thi    religion  ol   Prot<  stants." 

tS'oi  .1  doctrint   or  dogma,  creed  or 

\:ul  surel)    no 

individual  consci 

the   Mind 

Paul  ■  t  this  mil 

which    v  in    Christ     i 

I  Phili  i  KJV  ■ 

:    this 
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mind,  the  spirit  ol  love  and  truth, 
is  .i  long  and  hard  one.  It  is  much 
easier  to  accept  some  other  authori- 
ty. It  is  simpler  to  explain  avv.iv 
some  ol  the  "hard  savings"  ot  [esus. 
But  we  know  that  only  His  mind 
brings  us  to  the  God  whose  love  was 
revealed  to  us  full)  in  his  Son  and 
w  ill   not   now  let   us  go. 


and   former 
this  back- 

Metli- 

lonth. 


irs  of  your  honors  classes  should 
change  their  grading.  They  are  penal- 
izing their  students  unfairly. 

[    I'm    no   good.    One  year   ago   I 

L£    made  an  awful  mistake  with  a 

boy.  Xow  I'm  in  love  again.  I  sinned 

once,   so    why    not   sin   again?   Am    I 

headed  for  trouble? — L.A. 


Jfc  I'm  afraid  you  are.  Remember, 
Xm  two  wrongs  never  make  a  right, 
(io  to  a  responsible  adult  you  can  trust. 
I  hope  it  can  be  your  mother.  If  not, 
talk  with  your  Sunday-school  teacher 
or  vour  minister.  Ask  for  advice.  Then 
follow  it.  Avoid  situations  in  which  you 
might  be  tempted.  Pray  for  strength, 
and  Ood  will  help  you. 

m  m  I'm  17,  but  thinl{  and  act  as  an 
^  adult.  I'm  embarrassed  because 
my  father  made  so  much  of  Christmas. 
He  put  up  our  tree  in  November,  put 
presents  all  over  the  place;  and  invited 
relatives  in  Christmas  Eve.  Isn't  it  too 
childish  for  me?—D.]. 


A  No,  it  isn't.  I  can  understand 
your  feeling.  The  things  you  en- 
joyed during  childhood  seem  silly  now. 
However  you'll  change  and  realize  that 
Christmas  is  a  wonderful  season  for  all. 

■  ■  We've  been  going  steady  for 
"^  over  a  year.  My  girl  is  16,  I'm 
17.  Recently  her  mother  gave  her  a 
talking  to  about  petting  and  sex.  She 
spoI(e  as  though  she  does  not  trust  us. 

We've    never    done    anything    wrong. 

Why  is  she  suspicious? — L.f. 


A  Probably  you've  misjudged 
im  things.  If  your  girl's  mother 
had  serious  doubts  she  wouldn't  let  her 
daughter  go  with  you.  Most  parents 
discuss  petting  and  sex  with  their  teen- 
agers. 1  Iowever,  many  are  late  in  doing 
it.  Keep  on  being  good.  You'll  never 
be  sorry. 


■    I'm  engaged  to  a  boy  who  has 
£r    /(id ncy  disease.  His  doctor  says 
he  will  not  live  to  see  his  40th  birth- 
day. Isn't  there  some  way  to  cure  his 
disease? — B.M. 


%  I  do  not  know.  Only  a  medical 
^BL  specialist  could  tell  you.  One  of 
my  friends  had  a  similar  disease.  He 
lived  an  active  Christian  life.  He  mar- 
ried and  was  the  father  of  three  fine 
children.  Death  came,  as  expected,  but 
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his  life  was  a  triumph.  He  used  to  tell 
me  that  the  number  of  days  we  live 
doesn't  matter  so  much  as  the  way 
we  live.  Right,  wasn't  he? 

■  ■  I'm  a  girl,  17.  My  fiance  is  20. 
^^,  His  emotions  get  the  better  of 
him  each  time  we  parlt  and  nec\.  I'm 
tempted  also.  We  can't  marry  until  1 
finish  high  school.  We're  afraid  we  will 
do  something  we'll  regret.  Can  you 
help  us?—J.S. 


A  All  engaged  couples  face  the 
same  problem.  My  advice  is  to 
avoid  situations  which  are  apt  to  lead 
to  trouble.  Your  instinctive  responses 
come  like  lightning  and  could  betray 
you.  Specifically,  don't  park  and  neck. 
You  can  enjoy  companionship  with 
each  other  in  safer  places. 

m  m  I'm  going  to  more  away  or  /{ill 
W  myself.  I'm  a  girl  of  14.  My 
father  is  dead.  My  mother  whips  me 
with  the  buckle  end  of  a  belt.  I'm 
bruised  all  over.  One  night  she  tried 
to  choke  me.  A  neighbor  heard  her  and 
saved  me.  Do  1  have  to  put  up  with 
th,s?—D.M. 


A  No,  you  don't.  Go  to  your 
county  probation  office.  You'll 
find  the  address  in  the  phone  book.  Ex- 
plain the  situation  to  one  of  the  work- 
ers. She'll  know  how  to  help  you  and 
your  mother  too. 

■  ■  My  parents  won't  let  me  buy  a 
^"V"  car-  l'm  17  and  have  the  money. 
They'll  approve  only  after  I  graduate 
from  high  school.  My  friends  have  cars. 
Why  are  my  parents  so  vicious? — G.N. 

A  Your  parents  are  cautious.  They 
know  that  most  boys'  grades 
tumble  when  they  get  cars,  and  that 
the  accident  rate  for  teen-age  boys  is 
about  five  times  as  high  as  for  adults. 
Try  to  obey  your  parents  with  good 
grace.  Eventually  you  may  thank  them. 


//  your  teen  problem   seems  different 
and    you    need    experi- 
enced     counseling      in 
solving      it,      try      Dr. 
^  [    Barbour.  Write  him  c/o 

Together,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,  Chicago  11,  III.,  and 
tvatch  Teens  Together 
for  a  reply. 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  /£ 


Is  George  Washington 
Still  Living? 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


An  AMERICAN  visiting  Russia 
was  asked  by  an  elderly  peasant 
woman,  "Is  George  Washington  still 
living?" 

The  aged  woman  who  posed  the 
question  in  all  seriousness,  did  not 
realize  how  profound  it  was.  It  is 
a  matter  we  Americans  might  well 
ponder.  To  what  extent  are  the  ideals 
and  hopes  of  the  "father  of  his 
country"   still  alive   in   America? 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the 
men  we  elect  to  office.  But  the  law- 
makers at  the  nation's  capital  and 
at  the  state  capitals  are  the  choices 
of  the  people,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
represent  the  prevailing  standards  of 
honesty  and  intelligence.  To  com- 
plain about  Congress,  or  our  state 
legislature,  or  our  city  council  is  to 
pass  judgment  on  ourselves. 

The  real  problem  is  not  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  but  in  the  cities  and 
towns  across  the  nation.  Is  George 
Washington  still  alive  in  our  neigh- 
borhood ? 

The  same  sort  of  thing  can  be 
asked  of  the  Christian  church: 

Is  John  Wesley  still  living?  Is 
Francis  Asbury  still  alive?  How 
much    of    Martin    Luther    and    the 


other  great  reformers  can  one  find 
in  modern  Protestantism? 

It  can  be  said,  with  a  great  deal 
of  truth,  that  the  average  congrega- 
tion gets  the  kind  of  preaching  it 
wants. 

The  leading  layman  of  one  large- 
city  congregation  once  admonished 
the  preacher:  "You  can't  preach  like 
that  in  this  pulpit  and  get  away  with 
it.  The  papers  in  this  town  will 
make  it  hot  for  you,  and  we  cant 
afford  to  lose  their  good  will." 

He  wanted  his  preacher  to  "play 
it  safe."  There  was  little  of  John 
Wesley  or  Francis  Asbury  in  that 
kind  of  advice. 

"I  do  not  dare  preach  a  sermon 
on  temperance,"  another  pastor  con- 
fessed. "Too  many  of  my  people 
serve  liquor  in  their  homes."  And 
the  spirit  ol  the  great  founders  of 
Methodism  was  dead  in  that  church 
and  congregation. 

If  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  alive 
among  the  people,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  will  prevail  in  the  pulpit. 
If  the  hearers  are  brave  the  preacher 
will  be  courageous.  If  the  congrega- 
tion really  wants  leadership  the  pas- 
tor will  step  out  ahead. 
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aid  to  them,  '*/  am  the 
bread  <>i  li/e;  he  i<''io  comes  '<< 
me  shall  ""(  hunger,  and  he 
who  believes  in  me  shall  never 

thirst." — John  (5:35 

JV  TEACHER  asked  a  boy  in 
-T\  class  to  name  three  food  es- 
sentials. He  said.  "Breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper."  That  is  a  good 
Christian  answer. 

ad  is  the  basic  need  of  life, 
an  urgent  word  of  God  to  man. 
The  problem  ot  getting  it  con- 
sumes a  major  portion  of  our 
energy  and  links  us  with  a  great 
network  of  divine  and  human 
relationships.  All  physical  life  is 
dependent  on  God-given  bread. 
Without  the  basic  elements  of 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
oxygen  in  bread,  life  would  wither 

and  die. 

The  difficulty  comes  when  we 
think  of  bread  as  nothing  but 
bread,  when  we  forget  its  spiritual 
nature,  divorce  economics  from 
religion,  and  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  bread  by  bread  alone.  Of- 
ten we  overlook  the  fact  that  bread 
comes  from  God.  Paul  says  we  are 
workers  together  with  God.  Man's 
ingenuity  can  cooperate  with  the 
forces  o|  nature,  make  the  earth 
produce  more  wheat  and  corn. 
give  more  and  more  bread  to  more 
and  more  people,  but  always  God 
is  the  giver  of  the  miracle  of 
..d 

Jesus  was  to  the 
physical  needs  ot  men,  he  saw  to 
the  he. irt  oi  the  bread- problem.  He 

knew  it  was  not  a  problem  of 
but  that  it  was  ever- 
ited   m  the  spiritual; 

that    it    could    be    solved    only    by 
■m  their  sjn-    He 
Man  shall  not 
•Hit   by  I 

from    the 
mouth  of  God 
The  tragedy  of  life  is  no1  that 

we  i.  iie.  hut   that   main    of 


|%lft 

Unto  JMjt 
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us  die  on  the  deeper  level  of  life 
while  we  are  yet  alive.  All  about 
us  are  those  who  are  spiritually 
starved,  for  they  have  been  trying 
to  live  without  the  spiritual  bread 
of  God.  In  response  to  the  request 
to  give  the  bread  that  brings  life 
abundant  and  everlasting,  Jesus 
replied  that  he  himself  is  this 
bread  which  supplies  life.  The 
spiritual  vitamins  God  so  abun- 
dantly offers  to  the  spiritually 
starved  are  wrapped  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  as 
he  comes  to  each  of  us  with  the 
words,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life:  he 
who  comes  to  me  shall  not 
hunger." 

Pratu-r:  0  God,  our  Father,  help 
us  in  our  daily  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness  to 
find  our  strength  in  Him  who  is 
the  bread  of  life,  even  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— CARROLL   H.  THOMPSON 

FEBRUARY  12 

"/  (mi  tlir  light  of  the  world; 
he  who  follows  me  will  nor 
u-alk    in    darkness,    but    will 

have  the  /iohi  of  life." — John 
8:12 

ijjvAVE   YOU   ever   witnessed   a 

-* }  sunrise?  Along  the  skyline, 
there's  a  bluish-gray  light,  waver- 
ing,   swaying,    receding,    battling 


Merle  D.  Broyles 

Lombard,  III. 

for  a  permanent  place.  But  the 
sun  has  marshaled  his  battalions 
and  puts  to  flight  the  army  of 
darkness.  Day  has  come  and  night 
has  fled  away. 

Old  Simeon,  the  prophet,  saw 
the  sunrise.  The  parents  of  little 
Jesus  brought  him  to  the  Temple 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  law.  The 
prophet  gave  expression  to  a  won- 
derful vision  he  had.  As  he  took 
the  child  up  in  his  arms,  the  effect 
was  to  turn  the  switch  of  the 
eternal  and  light  up  the  centuries 
ahead.  In  that  brilliant  light  he 
cried: 

"Lord  .  .  .  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared in  the  presence  of  all 
peoples,  a  light  for  revelation  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  for  glory  to  thy 
people  Israel."   (Luke  2:29-32.) 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  guiding  light 
of  the  world!  When  we  walk  in 
that  light,  our  civilization  pro- 
gresses. The  gentile  world  has 
pushed  forward  to  its  marvelous 
development  and  power  as  it  has 
laid  hold  on  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  With  the  development  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
darkness  is  all  around.  Mankind 
may  walk  over  the  threshold  of 
possible  extinction  in  that  dark- 
ness. May  His  light  guide  our  feet. 

His  light  guides  us  from  less  to 
more,  from  domination  to  concern, 
from  prejudice  to  brotherhood, 
from  immorality  to  morality,  from 
weakness  to  strength,  from  mate- 
rialism to  spiritual  sensitivity. 

In  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Evangelist  asks  Christian  if  he  can 
see  "yonder  shining  light?"  and 
on  receiving  the  answer,  "I  think 
I  do,"  adds,  "Keep  that  light  in 
your  eye,  and  go  up  directly 
thereto,  so  shalt  thou  see  the 
gate."  He  sheds  radiance  on  our 
path.  "He  who  follows  me  will  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  will  have  the 
light  of  life." 

Imager:  Almighty  God,  light  of  the 
world,  lead  us  out  of  the  gloom  of 
darkness.  We  rejoice  that  we  are 
not  left  alone  to  find  our  way.  We 
ask  for  thy  spiritual  light  that  we 
may  pursue  true  goals  and  be  per- 
mitted to  fulfill  our  days  in  peace 
and  love.  Amen. 

— MERLE  D.   BROYLES 


FEBRUARY  19 

Jesus  said  to  [Martha],  "I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  who  believes  in  me,  though 
he  die,  yet  shall  he  live,  and 
whoever  lives  and  believes  in 
me  shall  never  die.  Do  you 
believe   this?"— John   11:25-26 

^f  WAS  NINE  years  old  when 
C*J  my  pastor  used  the  Lazarus 
story  at  my  father's  funeral.  That 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  1933  bank 
holiday.  My  conversion,  amid  a 
consistent  Christian  home  life 
shaken  severely  by  death  and 
fiscal  failure,  began.  For  me,  noth- 
ing has  shaken  nor  can  supplant 
this  better-than-bedrock  promise 
of  Christ's.  "Do  you  believe  this?" 
Many  of  you  do.  Many  more 
should. 

Martha  had  taken  it  in  a  general, 
nonspecific  way — reunion  after 
the  last  day  of  history.  We  could 
take  It  that  way,  too,  but  that 
would  be  only  minimum  consola- 
tion when  members  of  the  family 


or  cherished  comrades  leave  us. 
When  such  deaths  occur,  there's 
an  overabundance  of  conventional 
comfort  of  that  bare  sort — like  the 
man,  trying  to  be  humorous  in  an 
especially  bereaved  situation,  ad- 
monishing, "Keep  a  lip  upper 
stiff!" 

The  Christian  faith  has  no  truck 
with  such.  From  what  the  earliest 
Christians  read  into  the  lips  of 
their  Lord,  we  possess  an  experi- 
enced guarantee  that  the  Christ  is, 
himself,  overcoming  and  newness. 
This  is  not  just  a  claim  but  a  per- 
sonal relationship;  not  a  dry  doc- 
trine but  a  fact  with  a  face.  Mof- 
fatt,  in  his  translation  of  our  text, 


Al  Burton  Eliason 

Brown  Deer,  Wis. 


inserts  "myself"  between  "I  am" 
and  "resurrection,"  to  make  this 
point  clear. 

So  the  guarantee  is  for  those 
who  have  already  suffered  physi- 
cal demise  (past)  and  for  those 
who  not  yet  have  tasted  bodily 
death  (future).  We  of  the  second 
classification  desperately  need  to 
know  that  that  relationship  com- 
mences with  our  conversion. 

IJragm  Father  whose  life  is  with- 
out beginning  or  ending,  in  the 
promise  of  Christ  we  want  the 
Spirit's  power  for  lives  of  a  begin- 
ning and  a  translation.  Amen. 

— AL   BURTON   ELIASON 


FEBRUARY  26 

"He  who  loves  his  life  loses  it, 
and  he  who  hates  his  life  in 
this  world  will  keep  it  for 
eternal  life."— John  12:25 

'WO  BOYS  who  had  received 
footballs  for  Christmas  went 
out  to  play  with  their  new  gifts. 
The  first  boy  walked  off  by  him- 
self, throwing  the  new  football 
into  the  air  and  catching  it  him- 
self. 

The  second  boy  threw  his  new 


w 


Joe  A.  Harding 

Salem,  Or  eg. 

football  to  a  friend.  He  threw  a 
long  pass.  Soon  they  were  kicking 
to  each  other.  Other  boys  joined 
them,  and  they  spent  the  after- 
noon in  thrilling  hours  of  touch 
football.  The  second  boy,  un- 
selfishly sharing  the  football  with 
others,  had  opened  the  possibili- 
ties of  truly  possessing  his  gift. 

Certainly  this  is,  in  part,  some- 
thing of  what  Jesus  meant  when 
he  spoke  those  disturbing  words 
about  hating  life  to  keep  it,  for- 
ever. 

Life  is  given  as  a  gift.  If  we  try 
to  hug  it  selfishly,  grasp  it  ex- 
clusively, we  end  up  losing  it.  But 
if  we  dare  share  with  others,  then 
we  find  a  fullness  to  life  one  could 
never  know  before. 

By  the  word  "hate"  Jesus  did 
not  means  to  "despise"  or  "abhor" 
but  "to  love  less."  To  find  real  life, 
a  man  must  love  the  pleasure  of 
his  own  comfortable  existence  less 
than  the  joy  of  sharing  sacrificially 
God's  gifts  of  time  and  possessions. 

Albert  Schweitzer  does  not  hate 
life  in  terms  of  abhorring  or  de- 
testing his  existence.  He  has 
found  true  life  in  placing  service 
of  Christ  above  service  of  self. 
Schweitzer  writes:  "And  to  those 
who  obey  Him  [Christ]  .  .  .  He 
will  reveal  Himself  in  the  toils, 
the  conflicts,  the  sufferings  which 
they  pass  through  in  His  fellow- 
ship. .  .  ." 

We  live  in  an  age  that  is  fran- 
tically seeking  life.  Many  seek  re- 
ligion as  a  mere  aid  to  their  quest 
for  happiness.  Jesus  reminds  us 
that  real  life  grows  quietly  with- 
in us  when  we  give  sacrifically 
of  ourselves  in  his  service. 

^Llrauen  Our  father,  deliver  us 
from  the  selfish  seeking  of  what 
appears  to  be  life.  May  we  give 
ourselves  without  counting  the 
cost  to  the  Christ  in  whose  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 

— JOE    A.    HARDING 
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When  Lincoln 

was  re-elected, 

1  larpcr's  canted 

this  cut  toon,  note  in 

The  American  1  [eritage 

Picture  I  listory  ol 

the  Civil  War. 


1.  B  \R\  AI'.AS.  don't  consider  myself 
a  jealous  man,  but  when  Mrs.  Barnabas 
gets  .i  certain  dreamy  look  on  her  face 
I  do  feel  some  small  twinges.  Mv  wife 
is  in  love  with  a  city,  so  I  didn't  expect 
much  conversation  from  her  the  eve- 
ning slu-  opened  Herb  Caen's  serenade 
to  the  fog  swathed  metropolis  on  the 

Onlj  in  Situ  Francisco  (Double- 

H  15). 

did  converse,  though.  That   is, 

rsisted  in  reading  passages  to  me 

until  I  agreed  to  read  the  entire  book. 

years  has  recorded 

the    li  in    Francisco    and    San 

I         iscans     in     a     local     newspaper 

column,   w  th   a   fine   Hair   for 

anecdote.    I    suggest    you    read    until 

you're  tired  ol   it,  then  put  tin   book 

down  without 

I    turned    to 

I  rnctt  Kir  si  lm  n  raphy 

bonis.   Catfish   ami   Crystal 

(Do, 

flavoi  itj  that  was  the  gateway 
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to  the  West,  the  inspiration  for  St. 
Lotas  Blues,  and  the  originator  of  the 
ice-cream  cone.  Kirschten,  also  a  news- 
paperman, is  a  vivid  historian. 

Hopping  across  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent, then,  I  lost  myself  in  The  Book 
of  Boston  (Hastings  House.  $3.50). 
Marjorie  Drake  Ross  steps  deftly 
from  one  sparkling  high  light  to  the 
next  through  the  city's  vibrant  past. 
Photographs  by  Samuel  Chamberlain 
plus  reproductions  of  old  drawings, 
paintings,  and  maps  make  the  time- 
dimmed  story  come  still  clearer. 

This  being  the  centennial  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  recent  tide  ol  books 
on  that  bloody  conflict  has  risen  to  a 
flood.  I  lerc  are  a  few: 

Lincoln  for  the  Ages  (  Doubleday, 
$5.95  ).  edited  by  Lincoln-scholar  Ralph 
G.  Newman,  contains  78  original 
articles  on  the  life,  limes,  decisions,  ami 
philosophy  ol  the  wartime  president. 
Writers  include  Carl  Sandburg.  Allan 
Nevins,  and  Bruce  Cation. 

The  War  for  the  Union:  War  Be- 
comes Revolution  1862-6)  ( Scrib- 
ner,  $750)  is  Allan  Nevins'  history  of 
the  first  year  ol  severe  lighting.  The 
second  ol  lour  volumes  planned  on  the 
war.  it  also  touches  on  lends  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  \asi  social  and  economic 
changes  that  took   place. 

Tragic  Years  1860-1865  (Simon 
and  Schuster.  51  ^  )  is  a  two-volume  doc- 
umentary lor  which  Paul  M.  Angle 
and  Earl  S.  Miers  drew  on  the  diaries. 
Utters,  and  recorded  words  of  generals, 
privates,  politicians,  reporters,  even 
housewives  and  poets,  to  tell  the  storv 
ol  the  Civil  War. 

Bruce  Catton  is  a  name  that  con- 
notes superlative  knowledge  ami  dra- 
matic narrative  of  the  war:  American 
1  [eritage  Publishing  Co.  means  ex- 
cellent  printing  and  publishing.  Com- 
bine them  in  The  American  Heritage 


Picture  History  of  the  Civil  War 
(one  volume  $19.95.  two  volumes  with 
chronology  S25  ).  and  you  have  a  history 
that  probably  will  not  be  equaled  this 
lOOth-anniversary  year.  Catton's  text  ol 
160,000  words  covers  the  period  from 
pre-Sumter   to   post-Appomattox  days. 

Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  offers 
a  new  look  at  the  man  who  never  lost 
the  devotion  of  the  South,  though  his 
capitulation  at  Appomattox  ended  the 
secessionist  movement.  Reprinted  tor 
the  third  time,  My  Father,  General 
Lee  (Doubleday,  $5.95)  contains  letters 
the  general  wrote  to  and  received  from 
his  son.  All  show  the  general's  concern 
lor  those  around  him. 

Burke  Davis  gives  us  an  almanac  of 
little-known  facts  about  The  Great 
Rebellion  (one  of  its  25  names)  in 
Ottr  Incredible  Civil  War  (Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston,  $4.95).  Charged 
at  times  with  humor  and  surprise,  it's 
filled  with  incidents,  observations,  and 
personality  sketches  seldom  publicized. 

The  Civil  War  at  Sea  (Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston,  $6)  is  the  first 
of  three  volumes  on  naval  operations 
by  Virgil  Carrington  Jones. 

'  Jnbal's  Raid  (  McGraw-Hill,  $4.95), 
by  Frank  Vandiver,  recounts  Con- 
lederate  General  Jubal  A.  Early's  fantas- 
tic strike  toward  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
'64.  He  got  so  close  to  Washington 
that,  in  his  words,  he  "scared  Abe 
Lincoln  like  hell!" 

Soitl  of  the  Lion  (Nelson,  $5)  is  the 
biography  of  Union  General  Joshua  L. 
Chamberlain,  a  Bowdoin  College  reli- 
gious instructor  with  "the  soul  of  a  lion 
ami  the  heart  of  a  woman."  Chamber- 
lain's defense  of  Little  Round  Top, 
according  to  author  Willard  M.  Wal- 
lace, helped  turn  the  tide  at  Gettysburg. 

A  tingle  ol  pride  ran  up  my  spine 
as  I  read  The  Story  of  America's 
Religions  ( Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Win- 
ston. $4,  deluxe  $14.95).  Here  gathered 
together  are  the  articles  Loo\  recently 
published  on  14  great  faiths  that  have 
llourished  in  and  fed  our  nation. 

They're  eye-opening  reading,  tor 
author  Hartzell  Spence  has  a  way 
with  words.  I  thought  I  detected  a  mite 
more  warmth  in  his  story  of  the  Meth- 
odists than  in  other  chapters,  but  per- 
haps that  is  because  I  know  he  grew 
up  in  a  Methodist  parsonage.  Together 
readers  will  remember  his  vivid  story 
on  Francis  Asbury  in  August,  1958 
{'Live  or  Die,  I  Must  Ridel'  page  32]. 
His  story  of  the  mainstreams  of  faith  in 
America  deserves  to  become  a  standard 
reference  for  home  and  church  libraries. 

More  scholarly  is  the  History  of 
Religion  in  the  United  States,  by 
Clifton  E.  Olmstead  (Prentice-Hall. 
$10).  This  isn't  a  book  to  ingest  at 
one  sitting,  or  even  several,  but  if 
you're  inquisitive  about  its  ecumenical 
subject,  you'll  do  well  to  add  it  to 
your  library.  It's  packed  with  encyclo- 
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Build  a  richer  spiritual  life 
with  this  absorbing  book . . . 


A  PRIMER  OF  BELIEFS 

For  Methodist  Laymen 

By  Bishop  Kenneth  W.  Copeland 


THE  AUTHOR 


NOW  TAPE  RECORDED! 


A  full  four  hours  of  doubly 

absorbing  ''reading  by  ear"  on 

two  1200  foot  dual- track  reels. 


<  96  page  printed  version 
of  the  book  includec 


Bishop  Kenneth  W. 
Copeland,  a  native  of 
Texas,  received  his  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  from 
Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  his  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  from 
Southwestern  University, 
Georgetown,  Texas. 

Ordained  at  19,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episco- 
pacy at  the  1960  Juris- 
dictional meeting.  Bishop 
Copeland.  now  resident 
Bishop  of  the  Nebraska 
area,  guides  the  program 
of  Methodism  in  Lincoln, 
his  home,  as  well  as  in 
all    of    Nebraska. 


Gift  packaged  ► 


A  Primer  of  Beliefs  For  Methodist  Laymen"  is  re 
corded  in  its  entirety  with  the  11  individual  chapters 
of  the  book  spoken  by  five  separate  and  alternating 
voices.  The  recorded  "Primer"  affords  a  truly  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  way  of  reading  and  really  ab- 
sorbing the  contents. 

The  entire  package,  including  two  1200  foot  reels, 
and  the  printed  book  along  with  complete  instructions, 
is  attractively  boxed  and  available  to  you  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  tape  alone. 

Produced  By 
TELEVISION,  RADIO  AND  FILM  COMMISSION 

Alabama-West  Florida  Conference 


This  Publication  is  also  available  at  your  local 


K^okes, 


•bury  Store. 


•  • 


Tape  Recorded  Publications 

P.  O.  Box  27 
Opelika,  Alabama 

Please  send copy(s)  of  "A  Primer  of  Beliefs" 

@  $12.50  per  set. 

Name 


Address 


City 


State^ 


□  $12.50  enclosed.  Send  Postage  Paid 

□  Bill  me  later,  plus  postage. 
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The  oP  Perfessor,  CASEY  STENGEL,  says . . . 


"Sure,  you  can  get  hospital- 
surgical-nursing  home  insurance 
without  any  health  exam 

if  you're  65  or  over." 

"Yup  —  I've  got  this  wonderful  Mutual  of  Omaha  protection. 

And  this  insurance  is  one  thing  they  can't  take  away  from  me 

or  you  on  accounta  health  or  getting  older." 


You're  right,  Mr.  Stengel!  Mutual 
of  Omaha '8  famous  Senior  Security 
Policy  helps  pay  for  the  best 
hospital-surgical  care  at  institu- 
tions of  your  own  free  choice!  And 
if  you  act  right  now  while  the  new 
national    enrollment    is   open,    you 


can  get  this  low-cost  protection 
without  any  physical  exam  and 
regardless  of  past  or  present  health! 
If  you're  65  or  older,  you  get 
FREE  health  guide  and  full  details 
about  Senior  Security  Protection 
just  for  mailing  coupon  now! 


•  Senior  Security  is  the  policy  which  provides  hospital  and  surgical 
benefits,  plus  convalescent  and  nursing  home  benefits! 

•  You  can  get  this  policy  regardless  of  past  or  present  health! 

•  Policy  even  covers  pre-existing  conditions  after  it  has  been  in  force 
just  six  months! 

•  Policy  guarantee  provides  that  your  policy  cannot  be  cancelled,  because 
of  the  number  of  times  or  amount  of  benefits  you  may  collect.  It  cannot 
be  cancelled  nor  can  the  premium  be  increased  unless  such  action  is 
taken  on  all  Senior  Security  Policies  in  your  state! 


MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  PROVIDES  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
FOR  MORE  THAN  1  MILLION  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER! 


Many  thousands  of  senior  citizens  have  received  benefits  under 
the  Senior  Security  Policy  which  they  purchased  after  age  65! 
Here  are  /usf  a  few  typical  case  histories! 


V 


Bruce  Hash  got  $1,545.00. 
Age  67,  Mullens,  W.  Va. 
"I  was  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital  for  62  days  in 
November!  I  received  a 
check  for  $1,545.00  three 
days  after  I  submitted 
the  claim!" 

Bertha  Gross  got  $986.45. 

0,  Roewell,  N.  Mex. 

"Little  did  I  realize  when 

you  were  explaining 
Senior  Security  that  in 
|u->t  a  few  days  1  would 
Buffer  an  accident  and  be 
able  1 1  >  secure  over  $900.00 
in  benefits!" 


Harry  E.  Bauer  got  a  total 
of  $1,628.88.  Age  72, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  "I  feel 
this  is  the  answer  to 
guarding  against  high  cost 
of  hospital  and  medical 
care." 


Agnes  Stiebergot  $864.00. 

Age  73,  Decatur,  111.  "I 
am  so  pleased  with  the 
promptness  of  payment 
of  our  illness." 


Martha  Nickell  got 
$862.00.  Age  76,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wise.  "My  faith 
has  been  justified.  I  re- 
ceived prompt  payment 
and  just  consideration." 

Frederick  J.  Jackson  got 
$1,930.00.  Age  67,  Hib- 
bing,  Minn.  "...  a  week 
after  policy  took  effect,  I 
had  to  be  hospital  con- 
fined for  almost  a  month 
.  .  .  after  being  home  3 
weeks  I  was  again  con- 
fined for  Al/2  months!" 

Edward  A  Wells  got  a  total 
of  $1,510.38.  Age  70, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  "I  can 
recommend  Mutual  of 
Omaha  ...  I  feel  much 
better  paying  my  own 
way,  the  American  way." 


GOOD  NEWS!  Expanded  Coverage! 
1"  help  provide  you  with  the  max- 
imum protect  ion  and  free  choice  of 
the  best  hospital,  convalescent  or 
nursing  home  rare,  your  Senior  Secu- 
rity   I'oli.  v    m  i\     be    combined    with 

any  private  or  public  plan  or  proposed 
program!  Thia  protects  you  against 
inevitable  expenses  at  the  lowest  poa 

s'n''  Mail  coupon  on  adjoining 

page  TODAY  for  full  details! 


NEW  NATIONAL 
ENROLLMENT 
NOW  OPEN! 

Mutual 

OF  OMAHA 

JAN.  1- FEB.  15 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  HEALTH 

Licensed  by  Insurance  Authorities 
Over  325  local  offices 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
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edited  by  historian  Allan  Ne\  ins,  is 
probably  a  fairer  expression  of  Ken- 
nedy's beliefs  than  statements  made  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  political  campaign. 
It  offers  no  grand  formulas,  rather  leans 
toward  a  hardheaded,  detailed  approach 
to  international  problems  of  the  kind 
and  magnitude  that  face  the  U.S.  today. 

For  an  indirect  side  light  on  the  new 
President,  there  is  The  Enemy  Within 
(Harper,  $3.95)  by  his  brother  and 
close  adviser,  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It's 
a  report  of  Robert's  work  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
to  Investigate  Improper  Activities  in 
Labor-Management  Relations,  and  it 
reads  like  a  movie  thriller. 

Says  the  younger  Kennedy:  "The 
sordid  dishonesty  uncovered  by  the 
committee  is  a  reflection  on  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  it  cuts  across  all  segments  of 
our  economic  life — labor,  management, 
the  law,  the  press."  His  answer:  We 
must  all  begin  to  take  a  greater  interest 
in  national  affairs,  in  the  running  of  our 
communities,  and  in  the  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  spiritual  fitness  of  our  children. 

As  a  TV  viewer  who  occasionally 
joins  the  stay-up-lates  to  observe  the 
antics  of  Jack  Paar  &  Co.,  I'd  grown 
accustomed  to  the  face  of  announcer 
Hugh  Downs,  Like  many  another 
listener,  I've  marveled  occasionally  at 


Downs'  ability  to  discourse  on  any 
subject  at  the  drop  of  a  cue  card.  So 
when  I  heard  he  was  writing  a  book, 
I  wondered  whether  it  would  plant  him 
firmly  in  the  select  company  of  tele- 
vision's thinking  men. 

Now  that  I've  skimmed  through  his 
Yours  Truly  (Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  $3.95),  I'm  disappointed — but 
amused.  Only  the  last  2  of  the  book's 
20  chapters  are  more  solid  than  froth. 
Almost  all  that  leads  up  to  those  final 
15  pages  is  lighthearted  anecdote.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that;  Downs  tells 
several  rib-ticklers.  But  Jack  Paar's 
articulate  oracle  turns  out  to  be  little 
more  than  a  glib  yarn  spinner  in  his 
first  venture  into  print. 

The  book,  in  summary,  is  feather- 
weight fun. 

Rushing  out  to  choir  practice  recent- 
ly, our  daughter,  Bonnie,  left  a  book 
behind  in  her  chair.  Picking  it  up,  as 
much  out  of  curiosity  as  for  the  sake  of 
neatness,  I  discovered  it  was  Pat 
Boone's  second  book  for  teen-agers, 
Between  You,  Me  and  the  Gatepost 
(Prentice-Hall,  $2.95). 

Turning  the  pages,  I  was  impressed 
as  I've  been  before  with  the  sound  com- 
mon sense  and  faith  shown  by  this 
young  man  who's  hardly  more  than  a 
teen-ager  himself — yet  already  is  famous 


as  a  singer,  motion-picture  star,  tele- 
vision performer,  and  devoted  husband 
and  father.  He's  well  known  to  Church 
of  Christ  congregations,  too,  for  he's 
preached  to  them  around  the  country. 
It's  a  good  thing  Boone's  views  are 
so  constructive,  because  his  influence 
with  teen-agers  is  phenomenal. 

"This  is  the  one  book  I  have  wanted 
most  to  write.  It  is  about  my  father, 
Mitchell  Stuart." 

So  says  Jesse  Stuart,  introducing 
God's  Oddling  (McGraw-Hill,  $4.95). 
From  then  on,  Jesse  performs  a  labor 
of  love.  The  stories  he  tells  about  his 
father — a  mountain  man  of  integrity 
and  native  wisdom  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write — are  typically  Stuart. 
That  should  be  'nuff  said  for  the 
Kentucky-hill  writer's  large  following. 
But  I'd  like  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  the  book's  ending.  There's  a 
singular,  unpretentious  beauty  here,  I 
think,  as  Jesse  sums  up  his  love  for  his 
father  and  his  sorrow  after  his  death: 

"He  must  be  here.  He  couldn't  leave 
this  valley.  He  couldn't  get  away  from 
it.  .  .  .  Knowing  he  is  dead  and  buried, 
I  still  find  it  hard  to  believe  he  is  gone. 
This  is  why  I  think  I  hear  him  when 
it  is  only  the  wind  in  the  willow  leaves. 
I  think  I  hear  his  hoe  turning  the 
stones  over  again  in  his  corn  row.  How 
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Gold  Ribbon  Winner  at  Inter-State  Fair 
gives  you  her  recipe  for 

Cinnamon  Coffeecake 


"I  read  about  the  contest  iii  our  newspaper  .  . 
and  it  cert. mils  was  good  news  lor  nic!"  says 
Mis  David  II. mn. i  ol  (  offeyville,  Kansas, 
winner  Ol  the  Gold  Ribbon  lor  yeast 
baking  at  (he  Inter-State  I  air.  "Now  I 
.  du'I I  lis  mj  ss inning  recipe.  But 
be  sure  to  use  I  -Icisclimann's  Actisc  Dry 
"i  east,  lis  so  last  rising  and  easy  to  use 
>our  baking's  bound  to  turn  out  welL" 


/  CINNAMON    COFFEECAKE 


\ 


•/i  cup  milk 
•/4  cup  sugar 

ispoon  sail 
3  tablespoons  shortening 
1  package  I  Icisclimann's  Actisc 
Dry  Yeast 

Scald  milk,  add  >/i  cup  sugar,  salt  and 
shortening;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Dissolve 
>casi  in  scry  warm  water.  Add  milk  mix- 
ture and  beaten  eggs.  Gradually  beat  in 
enough  flour  to  make  soft  dough.  Knead 
lightly,  about  10  min.  Place  in  greased  bowl. 
Brush  top  with  soft  shortening.  Cover;  let 
rise  in  ssurm  place,  free  from  draft,  until 
double  in  bulk,  about  1  hour.  When  light, 
punch  dosvn;  divide  into  2  portions.  Roll 
each  into  8  x  5-inch  rectangle;  cut  into 
strips  1  x  8  inches.  Shape  each  strip  by 
hand  to  form  rope.  Pinch  ends  together  to 
form  one  long  rope.  Coil  into  well-greased 


i/z  cup  very  warm  water 
1  egg,  beaten 
3'/2  cups  sifted  flour 
V*  cup  Fleischmann's  Margarine,  melted 
yt  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  cinnamon 

8-  or  9-inch  layer  cake  pan,  turning  to  twist, 
starting  at  outside  and  coiling  toward 
center  of  pan.  Brush  with  melted  margarine. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar-cinnamon  mix.  Cover; 
let  rise  in  warm  place  until  doubled,  about 
1  hour.  Bake  at  375°F.  (mod.)  for  25 
minutes.  Makes  2  cakes. 
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can  lie  lease  this  world  where  his  image 
is  stamped  so  indelibly  upon  every- 
thing.' lie  is  still  a  part  of  this  valley, 
just  as  it  is  a  part  of  him." 

And,  sve  might  add,  just  so  did  Mitch 
Stuart  stamp  the  image  of  his  own 
strong  character  and  resourcefulness 
into  the  being  of  his  famous  son. 

Together  readers,  no  doubt,  will  be 
reminded  of  another  sample  of  Jesse's 
moving  prose:  What  America  Means  to 
Me  [July,  I960,  page  18 J. 

For  quite  a  few  years  now,  no  nesv 
books  have  been  forthcoming  from  two 
of  my  favorite  naturalist-writers,  Wil- 
liam Becbe  and  Donald  Culross  Peattie. 
Frankly,  I  felt  that  this  void  could 
never  be  filled;  but  in  recent  years  it 
has  been,  most  capably,  by  Edwin  Way 
Teale.  His  just-published  Journey 
Into  Summer  (Dodd,  Mead,  $5.95) 
is  the  third  in  his  The  American 
Seasons  series  which  began  in  1951. 
(A  forthcoming  book  about  winter 
across  the  nation  will  complete  the 
quartet.) 

Teale  can  write.  He's  a  distinguished 
photographer.  He's  an  observant 
naturalist,  and  nature  provided  the 
background  for  his  adventurous,  19,000- 
mile  journey  from  the  Appalachians  to 
the  Rockies.  He  writes  colorfully  and 
well  of  just  about  everything  along  the 
way — from  turtles  to  falling  stars,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Pikes  Peak,  from 
prairie  dogs  to  people. 

Remember  Stephen  Crane?  He's  the 
literary  meteor  that  whisked  across 
America  in  the  '90s.  His  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage  is  universally  accepted  as 
a  classic  of  novelized  wartime  psy- 
chology, yet  when  he  wrote  it  Crane 
had  never  seen  even  a  BB  gun  fired 
in  anger.  Since  he  died  at  the  age  of 
29  in  England,  his  fame  has  grown  till 
now  avid  admirers  have  greeted 
Stephen  Crane:  Letters,  edited  by 
R.  W.  Stallman  and  Lillian  Gilkes 
(New  York  University  Press.  $6.50). 

One  point  comes  clear  in  this  book. 
Crane  was  a  PK  ("Preacher's  Kid,"  if 
you  aren't  up)  who  departed  from  the 
straight  and  narrow.  His  father  was  a 
respected  Ness-  Jersey  minister,  a  grand- 
father was  an  editor  of  The  Christian 
Advocate,  from  svhich  Together 
descends,  and  Stephen  attended  two 
Methodist  schools,  Pennington  Acad- 
emy and  Syracuse  University. 

Obviously  his  short  career  was  beat- 
nik-like. But  in  one  of  his  desperately 
sincere  letters,  written  shortly  belore  his 
death,  Crane  revealed  indelible  traces 
ol  his  Methodist  parsonage  upbringing: 
"I  will  be  glad  if  I  can  feel  on  my 
deathbed  that  my  life  has  been  just  and 
kind  according  to  my  ability  and  that 
every  particle  of  my  little  ridiculus  \sic] 
stock  ol  eloquence  and  wisdom  has  been 
applied  lor  the  benefit  of  my  kind." 

— Barnabas 
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Follow  the  leader  ...  In  the  ever- 
mounting  bustle  and  turmoil  of  modern  living 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  many  families  to 
set  aside  even  a  few  minutes  each  day  when 
they  can  all  be  together  —  conscious  of  each 
other  as  individuals  and  as  a  family. 

Some  growing  families  are  facing  both  busy, 
diverging  schedules  and  the  first  stirrings  of 


Walk  in— life  looks  better  when  you  walk  out 

teen-age  independence;  they  have  discovered 
unity  is  almost  a  forgotten  word. 

Who  sets  the  pattern  in  your  family?  Won't 
you  show  the  members  of  your  family  how  to 
find  time  to  be  with  each  other?  Help  them  dis- 
cover the  powerful  new  experience  of  Faith  . . .  the 
new  strength  and  unity  that  Faith  can  bring. 
Help  them  discover  the  rewards  of  worship. 
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by   BERNICE  WELLS  CARLSON 
and  DAVID  R.  CINCLEND 


r  i  v  hbrs    and    parent! 

psychological!)  .mJ  education- 
ill)  tound  games,  cr.ifts.  pud 
muaical  activities  designed  to 
develop  skills  as  sm.11  .is  help 
tin-  retarded  child  cnu>\  himself 
Activities  match  5  kc\   an 

pment — mental  health,  so- 
cial,  physical,  language,  intel- 
lectual    Hills 


THE  MOST  exciting  stories  deal  with 
spiritual  confict.  That  sounds  like  the 
typical  beginning  of  a  rather  dull  ser- 
mon, but  think  about  it.  Action  in  it- 
self is  never  enough  to  hold  a  reader. 
I  have  read  books  whose  continual 
strife  became  actually  a  bore  because 
it  was  directed  to  no  significant  end. 
Adventure  stories  are  fine,  but  they 
have  to  be  involved  in  some  cause  that 
matters.  Ultimately,  the  drama  comes 
out  of  the  inner  struggles  and  qualities 
of  people. 

Think  of  the  noisy,  hectic  writing 
which  characterizes  so  much  modern 
fiction.  It  begins  with  a  promise  of 
fun  and  interest,  then  bogs  down  never 
to  rise  again.  But  if  a  man  is  being  de- 
stroyed or  saved,  and  if  a  principle  is 
being  served  or  betrayed,  this  is  im- 
portant. All  this  is  in  my  mind  this 
month  because  of  two  books  in  par- 
ticular.  The   first  one  is 


CARRINCTON, 
(Knopf,  S4.50). 


by     Michael      Straight 


Televised,  it  would  be  called  an 
adult  western — which  is  to  say  it  is 
something  vastly  more  than  riding  and 
shooting.  Carrington  was  an  army 
colonel  sent  out  west  by  General  Sheri- 
dan to  build  a  fort  and  to  pacify  the 
Indians.  He  was  to  make  the  country 
safe  for  settlers  and  the  road  clear 
for  travelers.  He  was  a  sensitive,  edu- 
cated, and  thoroughly  good  man.  He 
wanted  to  do  his  job  with  honor  and 
to  build  the  western  country  on  some- 
thing other  than  bloodshed  and  bitter- 
ness. 

This  a  story  of  how  a  good  man  gets 
entangled  in  complicated  situations. 
Nothing  goes  right  for  him,  and  he  is 
branded  by  some  of  his  superiors  as  a 
coward.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  this 
man  whose  chief  crime  is  an  under- 
standing that  is  too  wide  and  a  com- 
passion that  is  too  deep.  This  is  a  fine 
book,  and  I  expect  that  it  reflects  a 
side  of  the  West  which  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  Carrington  is  not  only 
tragic  but  great,  because  he  stood  in 
a  position  of  responsibility  and  author- 
ity 

The  other  book  illustrates  more 
■  'v  the  drama  of  inner  conflict     It's 
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THE   AFFAIR,   by  C.   P.  Snow   (Scribner, 
$4.50). 

The  whole  plot  is  built  around  an 
accusation  made  against  a  young  Ox- 
ford college  professor.  He  is  convicted 
of  stealing  another  man's  work  and 
then  claiming  personal  credit  for  it. 
But  was  he  guilty,  or  was  his  illustrious 
predecessor  and  superior  the  culprit? 
Who  faked  the  evidence?  The  older 
man  had  been  much  loved  and  had  all 
the  weight  of  a  great  tradition  to  pro- 
tect his  reputation.  Then  the  case  is 
finally  reopened,  because  there  are 
men  on  the.  faculty  who  will  risk  their 
professional  status  for  conscience' 
sake.  To  make  it  more  complicated, 
the  young  professor  is  not  very  like- 
able, and  there  are  a  hundred  reasons 
to  let  him  go.  Here  on  a  university 
faculty  there  is  waged  a  great  battle, 
and  men  are  stripped  of  their  pretenses 
and  shown  to  be  villains  and  heroes. 
It  is  in  the  human  heart  that  the  real 
conflicts  take  place. 

It  seems  strange  to  compare  these 
two  books.  And  yet,  the  army  colonel 
and  the  Oxford  professor  are  one  in 
facing  the  issues  of  life.  I  would  be 
hard  put  to  decide  which  I  liked  the 
best,  so  they  are  presented  to  you  with    ( 


equal    enthusiasm. 

THE   INTERNS,  by   Richard   Frede  (Ran- 
dom  House,   S4.95). 

This  one  is  a  might-have-been.  It 
shows  tremendous  promise  as  it  deals 
with  young  doctors  going  through  the 
hard  discipline  of  internships.  There  is 
disappointment  and  struggle  and  de- 
spair. I  do  not  know  what  doctors 
would  say  about  this  book  as  an  ac- 
curate description  of  their  profession. 
But  these  boys  are  certainly  believable 
to  one  who  knows  of  the  disappoint- 
ments and  hard  discipline  of  another 
profession.  The  difficulty  is  sex  re- 
lations and  drinking  are  overplayed. 
There  is  promise  here  of  a  man  who 
has  the  gifts  to  write  a  very  great 
novel,  if  he  does  not  make  the  second- 
ary things  primary  in  order  to  attract 
readers.  However,  I  have  offered  you 
two  out  of  three.  And  things  being  as 
they  are,  this  is  a  pretty  good  score. 
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Hobby  Alley 

A  century  later,  hobbyists  join  historians 
to  keep  olive  and  vivid  memories  of  .  .  . 

That  War  Between 
North  and  South 

By  GEORGE  A.  ROWLAND 


X.  HE  CIVIL  WAR  had  hardly  begun  when  souvenir 
hunters,  sniffing  the  scent  of  conflict,  started  gathering 
mementos.  Almost  anything  related  to  the  war  was 
grabbed  up  and  saved  for  marketing  among  collectors. 
Largely  because  of  their  diligence,  the  war  which  began 
100  years  ago  this  year  is  one  of  the  best  documented 
in  history. 

Well-preserved  newspapers  of  the  day  recount  battle 
reports,  presidential  pronouncements,  casualty  lists.  Coins 
of  the  1860s  still  show  up,  some  of  them  as  shiny  as  the 
day  they  came  from  the  mint.  Due  to  the  great  amount 
of  original  field  equipment  available,  battle  lines  can 
be  reconstructed,  battles  almost  refought.  All  we  lack  are 
the  blue  and  gray-clad  men. 

Civil  War  hobbyists  abound,  North  and  South.  More 
than  120  independent  Round  Table  groups  hotly  discuss 
its  battles,  political  events,  and  personalities.  A  magazine, 
Civil  War  Times,  published  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  it  (see  Unusual  Methodists,  December, 
1960,  page  22,  for  a  story  about  Robert  H.  Fowler,  Civil 
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Buffalo  Bill's  father,  Isaac  Cody,  was  \nifed 

while  speaking  against  permitting  slavery  in  Kansas. 

This  lurid  engraving  is  from  Bill's  autobiography. 


War  Times  editor).  Perhaps  the  fascination  of  this  war 
stems  from  its  personal  character.  It  hit  home. 

As  a  salute  to  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  we  present 
this  roundup  from  Methodist  hobbyists  whose  eyes  glaze 
with  delight  as  they  ponder  the  1860s. 

Guns:  Tracking  down,  bagging,  and  repairing  Civil 
War  firearms  is  the  hobby  of  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Dulin  of 
Roper,  N.C.  "It's  a  handy  talent  for  low-budget  amateur 
collectors,"  he  chortles.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  weapons 
in  that  long-ago  day,  many  a  rifleman  shouldered  the 
same  gun  he  used  to  hunt  wildlife  back  in  the  fields 
and  woods  of  home.  In  the  years  since  the  great  armies 
laid  down  their  arms,  den  walls  have  become  resiing 
places  for  many  proud  but  pitted  pieces.  "Let's  get  them 
back  into  shape,"  urges  Mr.  Dulin.  "They  deserve  a 
belter  fate  than  rusting  away  unnoticed." 

Uniform  Buttons:  A  hunt  lor  Confederate  mementos 


,,,  .,  (  hop  led  M.  I  .  Gilmore  ol  Woods 

IS  |        .in  interesting  find:  12  buttons  he  couldn't 

identifj    II      «    ght  them,  found  out  they  were  Con- 

\ini\  l.un. his.  and  started  to  collect  them.  1 1  s 

i,, in  "urn  states  have  netted  him  100  varii 

\  in  in  tin  Confederate  Army  had  an  outfit, 

h<  movies  today,"  says  Gilmore,  "and  many 

ol  iti.-si  with  uniforms  lacked  full  sets  of  buttons.  Most 

uniforms  were  locall)  made,  and  buttons  were  hard  to 

find.  Many  buttons  had  to  Ik  made  overseas,  since  only 

..  few   Southern  factories  wen  able  to  supply  them.  In 

local    sh<>|»s.    buttons    were    crudely    made    OUt    <>l    wood. 

copper,  lead,  brass,  silvci  or  gold,  of  many  designs." 

\  man's  buttons  showed  his  branch  ol  service:  the 
initial  R  on  a  button  stood  lor  rifleman,  E  for  engineer, 
/  lot  infantryman,  ./  for  artilleryman,  C  for  cavalryman. 
Generals'  buttons  had  an  eagle  with  a  shield  m\^\  the 
letters  CS  oi  CSA  (Confederate  States  ol  America). 

A  civil  engineer,  veteran  of  World  War  11  a\\i\  Korea. 
Gilmore  roots  around  battlefields  now  with  other 
souvenir  hunters.  His  observation:  "We  play  a  sort  of 
'Who's  goi  the  button?'  game." 

Tokens:  Ion  Alan  Hum  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  collects 
I  v  coins  and  transportation  tokens,  but  has  developed 
a  special  interest  in  Cavil  War  tokens. 

"Civil  War  tokens  were  issued  as  a  substitute  for  hard 
money,"  reports  Hcim.  "The  one  coin  that  was  most 
needed  and  least  available  was  the  cent.  Private  coins, 
the  size  ot  our  present-da)  penny,  were  issued  in  a  multi- 
tude ol  compositions  and  designs.  They  were  called 
copperheads'  ,\\u\  were  worth  1  cent.  The  main  types 
were  the  'store  card.'  which  carried  the  name  and  address 
of  I  he  issuing  store  on  one  side  and  an  advertising  mes- 
sage on  the  reverse:  and  the  'patriotic,'  which  bore  slogans 
like  'Peace  Forever,'  and  'Stand  By  the  blag.'  and  a  por- 
trait ol  a  famous  American,  or  perhaps  a  national  or 


While  serving  as  a  nurse  here  at  Dumbarton  Avenue 
Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  a  Civil  War  hospital, 
Walt    Whitman  found  inspiration  for  war  poems. 

political  emblem.  It's  estimated  that  over  20  million 
tokens  were  used  during  the  war.  In  1K64,  Congress 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  individuals  from  issuing  money, 
and  tokens  went  out  oi  circulation." 

Should  you  be  interested  in  tokens,  you'll  benefit  by 
reading  the  paperback  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by 
George  and  Melvin  Fuld  (Whitman.  SI).  If  you  itch  to 
collect  them,  try  your  local  coin  shop,  and  tell  your 
friends  you're  looking  for  tokens.  "You'd  be  surprised," 
muses  Hcim.  "what  people  come  up  with  searching  attics 
and  cellars.  Even  tokens!" 

State  History:  A  hobby  with  a  historical  angle  is  that 
of  Dr.  James  W.  Kopriva  of  Antioch,  111.  He's  writing  a 
book  on  Illinois'  role  in  the  Civil  War.  Whenever  time 
permits,  he  picks  up  old  books  here  and  there,  borrows 
some  from  the  state  library,  studies  old  letters  donated 
by  citizens  in  his  area,  and — for  fun  and  further  informa- 
tion— visits  batdefields.  He  covered  Gettvsburg  in  195u. 
and  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg  last  year.  "One  of  these  years," 
vows  the  doctor.  "I  may  finish  my  little  epic — the  health 
of  my  patients  providing.  I  keep  trying." 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  Kopriva  has  built  up  a  small 
mountain  of  memorabilia.  Many  descendants  of  Union 
Army  veterans  have  given  him  articles  left  to  them.  He's 
spoken  on  Lincoln  (a  side  interest)  a  few  times  before 
audiences,  and  bis  mailbox  subsequently  "bulged  with 
mementos."  "I  have  letters,  commissions,  pictures,  uni- 
forms, newspapers,  books,  and  weapons,"  he  reports. 

Lincolniana:  One  Methodist  hobbyist  whose  interest 
has  centered  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  is 
celebrated  this  month,  is  Gary  Planck  of  Pekin,  111.  A 
senior  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University  in  Normal,  111., 
he  embarked  on  his  hobby  when  he  chose  a  battered  pho- 
tograph ol  a  furrow-browed  man  from  a  pile  of  materials 
discarded  by  his  third-grade  teacher.  "I  knew  who  he 
was."  Gar)  recalls,  "but  that's  about  alL  It  was  his  face.  1 
think,  that  made  me  want  to  know  more  about  him." 

Today  Gary  knows  quite  a  bit  about  Lincoln.  He's 
written  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  about  the 
Emancipator,  portrayed  him  in  several  plays,  collected  a 
wealth  ol  literature,  photographs,  paintings,  statuarv. 
and  other  Lincoln  mementos.  He  prizes  an  autographed 
press  release  ol  a  Dwighl  1).  Eisenhower  speech  at 
Lincoln's    birthplace,    and    a    25,000-word    unpublished 

Wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  these  soldiers 
iccrt   cared  for  by  a  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission  nurse. 
I  he  tinder  care  of  these  self-sacrificing  women 
robbed  the  long  tear  of  many  of  its  horrors. 
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manuscript  he's  spent  five  years  writing.  It's  about 
Lincoln  in  Pekin,  Gary's  home  town. 

Gary's  college  room  sports  many  a  Lincoln  picture. 
One  day  a  college  buddy  looked  them  over  quizzically 
and  smiled,  "A  friend  of  the  family?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "a  member." 

Gary  admits  that  many  people  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
homely  man.  "Perhaps  he  was,"  he  adds,  "but  to  me  he 
has  always  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  world. 
A  handsome  character  and  a  handsome  example  make 
the  Lincoln  I'm  proud  to  call  a  member  of  the  family." 

Another  Lincolniana  hobbyist  is  Mrs.  James  McClarey 
of  Bellflower,  111.  Since  childhood  she  has  saved  every- 
thing she  could  find  about  Abe,  and  her  collection  is 
extensive.  H.  W.  Fay,  long-time  custodian  of  Lincoln's 
tomb,  gave  her  a  treasured  booklet  about  Lincoln.  It  is 
clipped  to  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  president's  Spring- 
ield,  111.,  home.  A  copy  of  a  poem  Lincoln  wrote  after  a 
visit  to  his  birthplace  is  among  her  mementos.  Her  hus- 
jand,  Southern  born,  feigns  disdain  at  her  hobby: 

"If  it  weren't  for  Lincoln,  Illinois  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  brag  about." 

"A  state  that  has  Lincoln,"  shoots  back  Mrs.  McClarey, 
"doesn't  need  anything  else." 

Chicago  Sun-Times  editor  Milburn  P.  Akers  is  also 
a  Lincoln  enthusiast.  (You'll  note  a  preponderance  of 
-incolniana-ites  from  Illinois,  "The  Land  of  Lincoln.") 
Akers  traces  many  of  Lincoln's  sayings  back  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Abe  read  a  lot,  and  made  full  use 
of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom.  The  marvelous  sayings 
credited  to  Abe  often  were  based  on  wise  words  of  the 
ancients. 

Buffalo  Bill:  Did  you  know  that  Buffalo  Bill  was  a 
Civil  War  hero?  Well,  he  was — sort  of.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Union's  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry  in  1864,  at  the  age 
'of  18,  and  fought  in  several  campaigns  in  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  "A  great  many  rumors — only  some  of  which 
are  true — sprang  up  about  his  activities  as  a  spy  and 
Iscout,"  says  Don  Russell,  Civil  War  buff  of  Elmhurst,  111. 

Bill  (William  Frederick  Cody)  was  a  man  of  strong 
^religious  convictions.  His  mother  was  a  Methodist,  and 
he  attended  frontier  services  with  her  whenever  he  could 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  contributed  generously  to  church 
causes.  (On  his  deathbed,  it  is  claimed,  he  was  baptized 

Roman  Catholic.) 

Russell's  research  for  a  book,  The  Lives  and  Legends 
of  Buffalo  Bill  (University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  $5.95), 
necessitated  digging  into  Civil  War  history.  "Cody's  part 
in  the  war  wasn't  important  historically,"  he  observes, 
'but  it  was  autobiographically.  It  adds  a  luster  to  his 
name,  since  it  makes  him  a  Civil  War  as  well  as  a 
Western  shoot- 'em-up  hero." 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on:  books  (there's  a  new  one 
but  on  Lincoln  or  the  Civil  War  every  few  days  and  has 
been  since  the  1860s),  Civil  War  stamps  and  paper  cur- 
ency,  uniform  equipment,  personal  histories,  weapons, 
tictures,  paintings — you  name  it,  and  some  Methodist 
lis  likely  an  authority  on  it. 

There's  yet  no  end  to  fascination  with  the  Civil  War 
and  all  about  it.  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  have  died, 
the  last  of  the  warriors  has  been  laid  to  honored  rest. 
■Lingering  on  are  bittersweet  memories  of  the  war  that 
molded  a  collection  of  states  into  one  great  nation. 


AFRICAN  ARTIFACTS:  Victor  0.  Borrctto,  31  Binuyo 
St.,    Logos,    Nigeria. 

AMATEUR  RADIO:  Keith  Gilmore  (WPE9BP0),  RR  2, 
Carlisle,    Ind. 

ANTIQUES:  Mrs.  Merl  Docken,  RR,  Lockhort,  Minn, 
(small  china  &  wood). 

CAMPAICN  BADCES:  Otto  J.  Engelmann,  2021  Central 
Ave.,  Anderson   2,   Ind.   (political). 

CAMPAICN  BUTTONS:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Beam,  RR  3,  Sabina, 
Ohio    (Republican    presidential). 

CARTOONS:  Groham  Hunter,  42  Clonavor  Rd.,  West 
Orange,    N.J.    (originals). 

CHESS:  G.  W.  Leep,  Windy  Hill  Form,  R  1,  Raymond, 
Miss,    (by   mail). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Mrs.  Erville  S.  Babb,  1422  W. 
10th  St.,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Edith  Davidson,  215  N. 
Madison  St.,  Quincy,  Flo.;  Rev.  Ted  Springer,  First 
Methodist  Church,  Melrose,  Flo. 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Ogden,  Box  298,  Winnie, 
Tex.  (Artman,  Berry,  Bradshaw,  Bratbarteon,  Cattail, 
Campbell,  Crichlow,  Crocker,  Dabney,  Davis,  DuBois, 
Duncan,  Duront,  Edmondson,  Erdman,  Evans,  Froman, 
Graf,  Hite,  Hopkins,  Howell,  Hughlett,  Johnston,  Killian, 
Lathrop,  Laughlin,  Lowing,  McFerrin,  McKinlay,  McOuan, 
Nelson,  Ogden,  Overall,  Perry,  Pettus,  Poindexter,  Porter, 
Randolph,  Sanford,  Smith,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Underwood, 
Webb,  White,  Word,  Young);  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Brown,  Box 
163,  Fort  Meade,  S.Dak.  (Kent,  Gaskell,  Kendall,  Low- 
den);  Mrs.  Berlyn  H.  Wiles,  604  Murray  Ave.,  Minerva, 
Ohio  (Coan,  Bullock,  Vaughn,  Wattles,  Gould,  Wiles, 
Stilwell,  Devore,  Fiekes,  Notstein,  Happ,  Von  Schwind, 
Wallace);  Henry  W.  Austin,  1777  42nd  St.,  S.,  St. 
Petersburg  11,  Fla.  (Austin,  Lott,  Hodges,  Bates);  Helen 
Moody,  R  2,  Box  95,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.  (Moody,  Ash- 
worth,  Mitchell,  Cover,  Luther);  Mrs.  C.  R.  Rheney,  Box 
3,  Harlem,  Ga.  (Sutton,  Sutphin,  Hotchkiss,  Driscoll, 
Haddlesay);  Mrs.  Robert  Fry,  130  Court  St.,  Plainwell, 
Mich.  (McFarland,  Heath);  Hilda  Taylor,  4509  Oak  Ridge 
Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  (Taylor,  Welch,  Davis,  Boles, 
Cromer,  Hensdale,  Hensdill,  McAnnally,  Null,  Powers, 
Riddick,  Tilley,  Westmoreland);  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roots,  707 
East  8th  St.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  (Copeland,  Atkinson, 
Roots,  Hastings,  Woods,  Smith);  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Boecher, 
Roundhead,  Ohio  (Campbell,  Given,  Mohan,  Keran, 
Kcarns,  Slaybaugh,  McArthur,  Cutright,  Boecher);  Homer 
Baldwin,  139  Alexander  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa.  (Baldwin, 
Bishop,  Bonncll,  Bunnell,  Bostwick,  Crane,  Davenport, 
Engle,  Garwood,  Gillespie,  Jenkins,  Leonard,  Meeker, 
Maxwell,  Royce);  Leonard  J.  Tanner,  R  2,  Dawson,  Tex. 
(Tanner,  Killough,  Roy,  Gauntt,  Tranum,  Peeler,  Powell); 
G.  J.  Show,  3409  Tartan  Dr.,  Metairie,  La.  (Barker, 
Cowan,  Foster,  Kinsman,  Lindsay,  Redmond,  Shaw,  Thorne, 
Gilbert,  Robinson,  Predmore,  Collins,  Wilkinson,  Delaplain, 
Overturff,  DeBolt,  Teagorden);  Linda  Cutting,  147  S. 
Rocky  River  Dr.,  Bereo,  Ohio  (Wulf,  Newman,  Wilson, 
Rosson,   Johnson,    Cutting,    Gardner,    Rhodes). 

CUNS:  Carl  Plonke,  141  Hill  St.,  Niagara,  Wis.  (especial- 
ly   muzzle-loaders    &    powder    horns). 

MUSIC:  Sujati  Mcrtodimuljo  (girl),  Relly  Liem  (girl), 
The  Swic  Lion  (girl),  Purwo  Hananto  (boy),  Hcng  Kic 
Thee  (boy),  Dorothy  Tjiam,  Maudy  Oey  (girl),  Vonny 
Thio  (girl),  all  c/o  Student  Club,   Pcrniagaan   310,  Bogor, 

Indonesia. 

POSTMARKS:  R  W.  Potridge,  474  Sicbcrt  St.,  Columbus 
6,   Ohio   (2"   x  4"). 

SLIPPERS:  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Perry,  127  Fleming  Ave.,  Council 
Bluffs,   Iowa. 

SPOONS:  Mrs.  G  L.  Pritchord,  Box  76,  16901  SE  Di- 
vision,   Portland    36,    Oreg. 

STAMPS:  Janice  Larkin,  138  E.  Louden  St.,  Philadelphia 
20,  Pa.;  Bob  Dasse,  20  Fronklin  St.,  Apt.  3,  Meriden, 
Conn.  (U.S.  precanceled);  Karen  M.  Oedcr,  Sheldon, 
N.Dok.;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Oeder,  Shelhon,  N  Dak.,  Dwight  E. 
Wiles,  S-l  Div.,  USS  Valley  Forge  CVS  45,  F.P.O.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

TELEPHONE  LINE  INSULATORS:  Rev.  Rex  D.  Kelly, 
Box    25,    Baschor,    Kans. 
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3  Ways  to  Make  StiMMM 


[without  snow!) 


/;,  Rl  III    II)  IMS  MURRAY 


jUj  VKX  if  you  live  where  snow  never  falls,  you 
can  have  fun  making  snowmen — the  indoor  kind. 
Just  read  these  simple  directions,  gather  the 
materials  you'll  need,  and  you  can  make  snowmen 
while  the  sun  shines.  One  thing  for  sure — these 
snowmen  never  melt ! 

1.  LUMPY  LAZY.  To  make  this  carefree  snow- 
man, i > 1 1 1  a  white  pillowcase  over  a  plump  pillow. 
Then  tie  a  scarf  or  ribbon  around  the  pillow  to 
make  Lumpy's  head  and  body.  Next,  stuff  the 
"ears*'  of  the  pillow  into  a  hat  and  pin  paper  or 
felt  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  on  the  snowman.  When 
Lumpy  Lazy  is  finished,  let  him  rest  on  your  bed 
or  prop  him  up  in  a  chair  by  a  door  where  he  can 
greet  your  friends. 

2.  TENNIS  DENNIS.  You'll  need  an  old  tennis 
ball  to  make  Tennis  Dennis,  a  fat  kind-of-fuzzy 
snowman.  First,  cut  out  big  cardboard  feet  for 
Dennis  and  pin  them  to  the  tennis  ball.  Then  pin 
tiny  paper  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  on  Dennis  and 


add  some  paper  arms,  a  gay  hat,  and  black  paper 
buttons.  Tennis  Dennis  makes  a  funny  table 
decoration,  and  if  you  want  to  use  him  for  a 
valentine  party,  just  paste  a  little  red  heart  on 
his  chest. 

3.  ROCKING  ROLLO.  This  happy  snowman 
is  made  from  paper  and  pipe  cleaners.  First  fold 
a  piece  of  heavy  white  paper  and  cut  out  a  rounded 
shape.  (See  the  drawing  of  Rollo.)  Using  cello- 
phane tape,  fasten  Rollo's  pipe-cleaner  arms  and 
neck  on  the  inside  of  the  folded  paper.  Then  cut 
two  paper  circles  the  same  size  and  paste  them 
over  the  top  of  the  pipe-cleaner  neck.  Now  paste 
paper  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  buttons,  and  hat  on  Rollo. 
To  help  him  stand  up  by  himself,  paste  a  little 
strip  of  paper  inside  between  Rollo's  front  and 
back.  When  Rocking  Rollo  is  finished,  gently  tip 
him  to  one  side  and  watch  him  rock.  If  he  tips 
over,  trim  his  bottom  edge  so  he  isn't  quite  so 
round.  You'll  have  fun  watching  him  rock! 
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valentine  tree  makes  a  gay 
decoration  for  your  home  or 
church  school.  To  "grow"  the 
tree,  find  a  bushy  branch  and  set 
it  in  a  pail  or  a  deep  box.  Pack 
tissue  paper  around  the  branch 
until  it  can  stand  up  by  itself. 

Now  comes  the  fun  of  deco- 
rating the  tree  with  all  kinds  of 
valentines.  Make  them  yourself 
— the  more,  the  prettier!  Write 
a  verse  on  each  valentine.  There 
are  many  Bible  verses  which  you 
could  use.  Ask  Mom  or  Dad  to 
help  you  find  these  verses  and  to 
understand  what  they  mean : 
Matthew  5 :8 
Luke  12 :34 
John  3:16 
John  15:12 

Perhaps  your  church-school 
teacher  can  help  you  think  of 
other  verses,  too.  Then  hang  the 
valentines  on  the  tree  with  red 
and  white  ribbon. 
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Little  brook,  (jet  set  to  run; 

Tiny  seed,  wake  up — 

Yon  must  grow  a  lot,  you  know, 

To  be  a  buttercup. 

Caterpillar,  snug  <i ml  small — . 

What  a  nice  surprise! 

Soon  you'll  have  a  pair  of  ivings 

Just  made  for  one  your  size. 

Sleepy  bears,  begin  to  stir; 

Birds,  prepare  to  sing; 

Winter,  it  is  almost  time 

To  give  the  earth  to  Spring! 

— Ruth  Adams  Murray 


1  Sioux  City  innovation 
in  Christian  education  .  .  . 

She's  a 


/jlMID  THE  flurry  and  excitement 
of  preparing  for  her  graduation 
February  6,  pert  Donna  Peterson  of 
Methodist-related  Morningside  Col- 
lege in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  takes  a 
moment  now  and  then — like  any 
outgoing  senior — to  reflect  on  her 
college  days.  And  when  she  does,  the 
past  school  year  always  stands  out, 
for  these  were  the  months  she  trained 
as  a  "church  intern." 

Of  course,  the  football  games  and 
dances,  the  parties  and  romances  are 
precious  memories,  too.  But  now, 
ready  to  step  into  a  full-time  job  in 
religious  education,  Donna  knows 
she'll  often  call  on  her  experiences  as 
an  intern  at  Sioux  City's  St.  James 
Methodist  Church — planning  family- 
night  worship  services,  recruiting 
MYF  counselors,  and  helping  with 
the  church-school  program. 

Church-intern  programs  are  some- 
thing new  on  the  nation's  campuses, 
but  already  they're  attracting  dedi- 
cated young  people  who  are  much 
like  student  teachers — except  that,  as 
tomorrow's  directors  of  religious  edu- 
cation, they're  getting  professionally 
supervised,  on-the-job  training  in 
local  churches  instead  of  in  schools. 

Moreover,  these  amazing  young 
Christians  arc  meeting  an  acute  need: 
barely  half  the  requests  for  assistants 
in  religious  education  in  Methodist 

.  is  her  church-school  pupils  arrive, 
Donihi  pauses  by  the  coat  racks  to  tic\ 
of}  a  mental  list  of  things  to  do. 
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Turing  attendance  {above)  at  a  Saturday 
clutch-membership  class,  Donna  is  ready  to 
ta\e  charge  if  Pastor  Russell  is  absent. 
Her  fellow  interns  wor\  in  other  churches. 


Sunday  evenings,  Donna  (left  foreground)  enjoys 

leading  group  discussions  such  as  this  one  on  "the  meaning 

of  the  church."  Earlier  she  led  a  worship  service. 


Attending  meetings  (below) 

on  Christian  education  with  the 

Rev.  Roger  Russell  helps 

Donna  in  understanding  how 

local  churches  operate. 


In  the  church  \itchen  at  a  family-night  dinner,  Donna  helps  an  eager 
toddler  ta\e  some  first  steps.  The  busy  coed  lilies  wording  with  children 
and  things  the  experience  is  excellent  preparation  for  marriage. 


I 
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(  i/iiiu/i  school.  Dun ihi  discusses  classroom  seating 
tilth  it  new  instructor,  Eldon  Schoder.  She's  learned  that  a  circle 
rather  than  rotes  oj  chain  is  better  for  eighth-graders. 


During  the  class,  Donna  listens 

through  a  partition  to  hear  how  Eldon 

is  getting  along.  She  is  studying 

administration,  rarely  teaches. 


The  class  session  over,  students  and  their  new  teacher 
pause  for  a  chat  with  Donna.  "How  did  things  go?"  she  as\s  Eldon. 


churches  are  being  rilled  at  present. 

At  Morningside,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  college  chaplain,  Dr. 
Allen  K.  Jackson,  service-bent  stu- 
dents pursue  a  liberal-arts  program 
supplemented  by  special  courses  in 
religious  education.  Then,  as  seniors, 
they  intern  in  local  churches.  Donna 
worked  with  the  St.  James  pastor, 
Roger  Russell,  about  15  hours  a  week. 
The  church,  in  return,  contributed 
to  her  college  scholarship. 

As  a  pioneer  on  a  new  frontier  of 
religious  education,  she  calls  her 
work  "practical,  realistic,  and  neces- 
sary." But  this  sober  description  dis- 
solves into  bubbling  adjectives  when 
comparing  notes  with  the  other 
interns. 

Donna  and  other  young  women 
like  her  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  vocational  interest.  Their  chal- 
lenge is  to  do  well  one  of  today's 
most  important  local-church  jobs. 

How  are  they  responding  to  this 
challenge?  That's  the  story  told  by 
the  pictures  on  these  pages — a  happy 
one  for  those  concerned  with  progress 
in  Christian  education. 


On  Saturdays  and  at  other 

free  moments,  Donna  worlds  at  the 

switchboard  in  her  dormitory. 


Bright-eyed  even  on  Monday  morning,  Donna  enjoys  a  professor's 

jo\e  in  ethics  class.  To  her  left  is  Ann  Burgeson,  another  church  intern. 

The  girls  must  maintain  B  averages  to  \eep  their  scholarships. 
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./  trio  of  interns     Fern  Finn  tin   (lift),  Donna,  and  Ann—tal\  with 

a  fellow  student  in  the  corridor  after  class.  Although  their  daily  schedule* 

are  jam  packed,  all  three  girls  say  they  love  every  minute. 
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of  the  world  parish 


CHURCH  LEADERS  TO  MEET  IN  NORWAY,  INDIA 


Christian  leaders  from  all  over  the 
world  will  gather  tins  year  lor  two  ol 
the  major  church  meetings  ol  this  dec- 
ade. 

From  August  17  to  25,  the  Kith 
World  Methodist  Conference  will  take 
place  in  Oslo.  Norway.  From  Novem- 
ber 1^  to  December  6,  the  Third  As- 
sembly ol  the  World  Council  ol 
(hurt Iks  will  convene  in  New  Delhi. 
India. 

The  nine  day  international  Methodist 
meeting   in   Oslo   will   bring   together 

delegates  from  4<>  Methodist  bodies  in 

ountries.    Among    them    will    be 

several  hundred  from  The  Methodist 
Church,  including  all  members  ol  the 

permanent  World  Methodist  Council, 
all  bishops,  and  secretaries  of  general 
church  agencies. 

During  die  conference,  Bishop  Fred 
P.  Corson  ol  Philadelphia  will  be 
inaugurated  president  ol  the  World 
Methodist  Council,  the  highest  office 
ol  world  Methodism.  lie  will  succeed 
the  Rev.  Harold  Roberts  of  Surrey, 
England,  whose  five-year  term  will  ex- 
pire. 

Most  nominations  and  elections  are 
made  a  year  in  advance,  according  to 
British  tradition,  and  bishop  Corson 
was  elected  by  the  WMC's  Executive 
Committee  in  Zurich.  Switzerland,  last 
August.  l>ut  the  election  of  treasurers 
will  take  place  at  the  Oslo  conference, 
as  will  announcement  of  the  secretary 
resident  in  the  IS.  to  succeed  Dr. 
Elmer    'I'.    (lark    of    Lake    Junaluska, 

N  C 

Dr.  ('lark  will  continue  in  service  to 
world  Methodism  as  librarian  and 
i  urator  ol  books,  manuscripts,  and  other 

Methodistica    at    the   bake    funaluska, 

VC  .  historical  headquarters. 

Dr.  I  l.ir  i  \   Denman  ol  Nashville  was 

1   by    th;    (  xe<  utive  committee  to 

i  d  the  Lit!   Dr.  William  E.  Sang- 

ondon    as    chairman    of    the 

Comn  World  Evangelism.  I  le 

t<><>k  office  immediately. 

World    Meth<  -.    are 

held  While    mostly 

with    i1,  md    Bible 

it.  the  WJ 

iblishing 
lor  all  Methodi  h  con- 

tributing mm/  Mlc[. 

Whi  t|K 

World  Council 


New  Delhi,  some  1,000  church  leaders 
scheduled  to  attend  will  be  representing 
about  "0  per  cent  ol  the  estimated  315 
million  Protestant,  ( )rthodox,  and 
Anglican  Christians  in  the  world. 

The  Assembly  is  the  major  policy- 
making body  of  the  WCC,  which  is 
comprised  of  178  member  churches. 
Previous  Assemblies  were  held  in 
Evanston,  111.,  in  1954  and  in  Amster- 
dam, Netherlands,  where  the  world 
body  was  officially  constituted  in   1948. 

The  Assembly  is  the  major  forum 
for  ecumenical  discussions  by  church 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  Christian 
unity.  It  will  also  develop  the  policy 
and  general  program  for  the  work  of 
WCC  lor  the  next  six  years. 

Among  observers  will  be  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Actions  expected  to  take  place: 

•  Election  of  a  presidium  of  six 
church  leaders  representing  various 
confessions. 

•  Naming  of  a  new  Central  Com- 


The  Rev.  Lloyd  A.  Foreman  of  St. 
Mark's  Methodist  Church  escorts 
his  daughter,  Pamela,  5,  from  newly 
integrated  William  Frantz  Elemen- 
tary School  in  New  Orleans.  Despite 
'(ding  from  segregationists,  the  girl 
continued  to  attend  school  after 
Xcgro     student     was     enrolled. 


mittee — the    90-membcr    policy    group 
which  meets  between  assemblies. 

•  Discussion  of  questions  dealing 
with  inter-church  aid,  service  to  refu- 
gees, the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  unity, 
and  the  Christian  impact  on  interna- 
tional political,  social,  and  economic 
life. 

American  U.  Tells  Plans 
For  $36  Million  Expansion 

The  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  announced  a  $36 
million  expansion  plan  for  the  next 
decade. 

President  Hurst  R.  Anderson  said 
the  needs  include  $13  million  for 
faculty  salaries,  $2.5  million  for  scholar- 
ships and  loans,  and  $20.5  million  for 
construction  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings. 

Since  American  became  a  university 
of  the  church  by  General  Conference 
action  in  1952,  it  has  doubled  its  student 
body  to  some  3,000  full-time  and  5,000 
part-time  students.  Aiming  for  an  en- 
rollment of  16,000  in  another  decade, 
American  expects  to  raise  its  on-campus 
housing  to  accommodate  1,700  students, 
700  more  than  at  present. 

Contribute  $2.4  Billion 

Contributions  for  benevolences  and 
local-church  operations  by  members  of 
49  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
bodies  in  the  U.S.  totaled  $2,407,464,- 
641  during  1959 — a  gain  of  $55.3  mil- 
lion over  1958. 

Figures  released  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  reveal  that,  of  the 
total,  $428,591,900  went  for  benev- 
olences and  $1,978,676,692  for  local  ex- 
penses. 

Thirty-five  of  the  49  denominations 
reported  total  giving  of  $1,715,505,635, 
an  average  of  $69.13  per  member  and 
a  gain  of  $3.03  per  member  over  1958. 
Congregational  expenses  for  this  group 
amounted  to  $1,395,743,706,  or  $56.24 
per  member  as  against  $53.76  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Per-capita  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses by  members  of  The  Methodist 
Church  averaged  $52.18,  the  same  as 
for  1958,  putting  the  church  in  42nd 
place.  The  Free  Methodist  Church, 
w  ith  per-capita  giving  of  $269.71, 
ranked  first. 

Set  Brotherhood  Week 

brotherhood  Week  will  be  observed 
February  19-26,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  sponsor  of  the  program  since 
1934. 

The  NCCJ  estimated  that  nearly 
10,000  U.S.  communities  will  participate 
with  programs  to  combat  bigotry  and  to 
promote  justice,  understanding,  and 
co-operation  among  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics, and  Jews. 
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Lake  Placid  7,  N.Y. 
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LAKE    PLACID,    NEW    YORK 
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J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 
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SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


A    RARE    VALUE 


un 


Situated  In  beautiful  new 
residential  area  In  suburban, 
metropolitan  Toledo. 
Excellent  access  to  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  over  turnpikes 
and  expressways.  Gracious 
living  In  refined  atmosphere 
with  all  services  provided 
for  less  than  $5  a  day. 
Secured  life  leases  ($7,000- 
$19,500)  provide  a  suite 
or  studio  designed  for  your 
comfort. 

A  unique  refund  policy 
preserves  your  estate  In 
case  of  death  or  withdrawal 
within  10  years. 


Church  Unity  Proposal 
Stirs  Methodist  Leaders 

Response  by  individual  Methodist 
leaders  to  a  church-unity  proposal  of- 
fered  by  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  a 

past  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  was  generally  guarded  but 
somewhat  optimistic. 

Dr.  Blake,  stated  clerk  (chief  execu- 
tive) of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA,  called  for  his 
denomination  to  join  with  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  inviting  The 
Methodist  Church  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  to  form  a  plan  of 
union. 

The  proposal,  issued  in  San  Francisco 
the  day  the  NCC  convened  there  for 
its  Triennial  Assembly,  was  made  in  a 
sermon  at  Grace  Cathedral  (Episcopal). 
Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  California,  immediately  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  as  "the  most  sound 
and  inspiring  proposal  for  unity  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  which  has  ever 
been  made." 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Area,  president  oi  the  Method- 
ist Council  of  Bishops,  noted,  "There 
is  nothing  specific  enough  in  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  Blake  or  Bishop  Pike  to 
suggest  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
or  the  possibility  of  the  elimination  of 
difficulties  involved — which  is  to  say 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  exactly 
where  we  have  always  been. 

"One  other  element  needs  to  be 
stressed,"  Bishop  Kennedy  continued. 
"There  are  a  large  number  of  church- 
men who  are  committed  to  closer  co- 
operation but  are  not  at  all  enthusiastic 
about  organic  union  that  would  make 
a  Protestant  church  top  heavy  with 
administration  and  machinery.  Certain- 
ly we  believe  in  the  value  of  the  variety 
of  our  tradition,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  want  to  consider  every  proposal 
leading  to  increasing  Christian  co- 
operation." 

Dr.  Willis  Tate,  president  of 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  a  layman,  observed,  "It  is  hearten- 
ing and  challenging  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  Dr.  Eugene  Blake  and 
Bishop  James  Pike  should  propose  a 
dramatic  unification  of  denominations. 
It  is  not  a  hope  or  idle  dream,  but  a 
specific,  even  if  a  nonofficial  proposal, 
with  method  spelled  out. 

"To  me,"  he  adtled,  "it  is  evident  that 
we  are  not  now  ready  lor  the  solution 
to  the  problems  posed,  but  certainly 
such  bold  exploration  serves  to  demon- 
strate how  far  we  have  come,  and  what 
a  rescvoir  of  mutual  trust  we  have 
built  up  in  the  ecumenical  movement." 

Dr.  John  A.  Marvin  of  Adrian.  Mich., 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  .  Itlro- 
cate,  asserted  that.  "The  Methodist 
Church  has  always  looked  with  favor 
upon      moves      toward      greater      unity 
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Relax  on  our  broad  expanse  of  private  ocean 
beach  under  a  soothing  sub-tropical  sun.  Swim 
in  the  azure-blue  Atlantic  or  in  our  olympic- 
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CENTURY  CLUB 

Four  Methodists  join  To- 
guther's  Century  Club  this 
month.  Each  has  celebrated  1(10 
or  more  birthday  anniversaries. 
They  are: 

Mrs.  Anna  Atkins,  100,  Loud- 
enville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Dessie  Kilmer,  100,  Lo- 
rain. Ohio. 

Capt.  Joshua  II.  Hudson,  100, 
Wyoming,  Del. 

Mrs.  Martha  Hamman,  101, 
Jersey   Shore,    Pa. 

Names  of  other  Methodists  100 
or  older  and  not  previously  pub- 
lished will  be  listed  as  received 
from  readers — but  please  allow 
two  months  for  publication. 


among  the  churches.  In  principle  wc 
favor  it.  The  difficulties  come  when 
we  try  to  work  out  details.  These  take 
years.  Dr.  Blake's  proposal  was  well 
said  and  in  a  fine  Christian  spirit." 

Dr.  Theodore  Palmquist  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  pastor  of  the  Foundry 
Methodist  Church,  observed,  "I  think 
the  idea  is  interesting,  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  was  the  time  or  place  to 
announce  it.  We  have  much  more 
important  business  on  hand  to  discuss 
in  'unity'  than  to  dream  about  'union.' 

"Ol  course  there  is  waste  in  our 
Protestant  division,  but  our  division  is 
also  our  strength  when  we  agree  that 
no  one  has  all  the  truth  and  we  can 
learn  from  one  another.  Most  combina- 
tions of  churches  or  denominations 
never  reach  their  expected  goal  ot 
increased  size,  strength,  and  resources. 
The  need  of  the  Church  is  a  new 
Christ-centered  spirit  and  that  does 
not  come  through  machinery  but 
through  new  motivations." 

Dr.  Finis  Crutchfield,  pastor  of  the 
Boston  Avenue  Methodist  Church. 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  had  questions  about  the 
existing  differences  in  interpretations 
of  the  denominations  involved.  He 
noted: 

"Dr.  Blake's  proposal  provides  several 
helplul  contributions  to  the  livel) 
dialogue  that  must  continue  among 
the  churches.  One  may  agree  heartily 
with  his  suggestion  concerning  the 
flexibility  of  liturgical  usages,  the  in- 
creased responsibility  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  structure,  and  practices  related 
to  ecclesiastical  dress  and  titles.  His 
exposition  of  the  fact  that  a  catholic 
understanding  of  the  sacraments  does 
not  imply  clerical  control  is  extremely 
valuable. 

"The  proposition,  however,  runs  into 
difficulties  in  the  area  in  which  recent 
discussions  seem  to  lounder:  the  area 
of  ecclesiology.  Dr.  Blake  professes  not 
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to  adopt  any  particular  theory  of  succes- 
sion, but  proceeds  then  to  adopt  one, 
and  suggests  ceremonies  that  would 
ultimately  fix  on  the  church  a  mechani- 
cal  theory  of  unity  and   succession. 

"Dr.  Blake's  recognition  ot  possible 
new  forms  with  which  an  eternally 
re-creating  God  can  startle  us  haves 
us  hopelul  that  he  will  elaborate.  No 
proposition  tor  union  can  ever  go  very 
lar  that  leaves  unanswered  the  major 
questions  in  this  area." 

Dr.  Dow  Kirkpatrick,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
pastor  of  St.  Mark  Methodist  Church, 
believes  that  "the  proposal  by  Dr.  Blake 
has  struck  the  American  Christian 
community  with  a  vital  freshness.  The 
Methodist  Church  will  undoubtedly 
want  to  move  swiftly  to  express  our 
openness  to  all  such  proposals.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  our  Methodist 
Church,  along  with  many  denomina- 
tions, has  been  at  work  in  the  area  of 
reunion  through  our  Commission  on 
Church  Union  for  many  years." 

The  four  denominations  involved  in 
the  proposal  have  18.311.587  members, 
41,802  clergymen  and  63,581  churches. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Lechtenberger, 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  said  in  response  to 
a  question  about  the  proposal  that  "it 
is  of  tremendous  importance  for  the 
whole  Church.  ...  A  plan  of  this 
proportion  and  depth  will,  I  hope,  be 
studied  most  carefully  by  our  church 
and  a  positive  response  made." 

Dr.  Fred  Hoskins  of  New  York  City 
and  Dr.  James  E.  Wagner  of  Philadel- 
phia, co-presidents  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  said  in  a  joint  state- 
ment that  though  they  could  not  speak 
officially  for  their  denomination,  they 
felt  that  the  General  Synod  of  the 
United  Church  would  give  "careful 
and  thoughtful  consideration"  to  the 
invitation  to  plan  a  union  with  Meth- 
odists. Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  two  leaders  also  requested  that 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  be  included  in 
the  planning  stages  of  negotiation,  since 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  "is  com- 
mitted to  begin  preliminary  conversa- 
tion" with  this  body,  probably  in   1%1. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  itsell 
is  the  product  of  a  union  still  in  process 
between  the  General  Council  ol  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches  and 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church. 
Although  the  two  groups  came  together 
in  1957,  thev  do  not  expect  to  ratify  a 
constitution  for  the  United  Church 
until   July,   1961. 

Moves  toward  greater  unity  of  pro- 
gram were  major  accomplishments 
during  the  NCC  Assembly  meeting.  It 
adopted  a  message  to  the  J3-member 
churches  reaffirming  the  assembly's 
theme,  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  .111  Life, 
and  noted  "with  satisfaction"  the  in- 
creased lay  participation  in  programs 
of  churches  and  councils. 

The     message     noted     the     National 
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UPCOMING   EVENTS 

Of   Interest   to  Methodists   Everywhere 

FEBRUARY 

1-3 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist 
Board  of  Hospitols  and  Homes,  and 
annual  convention,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Methodist  Hospitals  ond 
Homes,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Kon- 
sas   City,    Mo. 

7  10 — Churchmen's  Nationol  Seminar, 
Washington,    DC 

8-15 — National  Rehabilitation  Semi- 
nar, Division  of  Temperance  and 
General  Welfare,  Methodist  Board 
of  Christian  Sociol  Concerns,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

12 — Race     Relations     Sundoy. 

15 — Ash    Wednesday — Lent    begins. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  Pro- 
gram— What  Is  the  Word?  by  Dr. 
Georgia  Harkness;  Circle  Program 
— The  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
B.    White. 


Council's  concern  with  submerged 
peoples  in  many  parts  ol  the  world  and 
in  the  I'.S..  affirming  that  the  church 
must   always  lie  their  Friend. 

The  message  also  called  lor  greater 
evangelistic  endeavors,  reaffirmed  the 
church's  right  to  speak  on  issues  con- 
fronting man.  and  called  for  the 
elimination  ol  racial  discrimination 
within  the  church  and  support  for  those 
witnessing  in  difficult  places  ol  racial 
disturbance. 

The  assembly  named  f.  Irwin  Miller, 
a  Disciples  ol  Christ  layman  ol  Colum- 
bus, Ind..  as  its  new  president.  The 
hrst  lav  man  to  become  president  ol  the 
NCC,  Miller  succeeds  Dr.  Edwin  T. 
Dahlberg  ol   St.  Louis. 

I  wo  ol  the  new  vice-presidents  arc- 
Methodist  leaders — Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord  ol  the  Washington  Area,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman  ot  Lewisburg, 
Tenn.,  president  ot  the  Woman's 
Division  ot  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions. 

Bishop  Lord  also  will  serve  as  the 
\  ice-chairman  ot  the  board  of  the  N't  X  \ 

In  one  ot  the  assembly's  major  ad- 
dresses. Bishop  (>.  Bromley  Oxnam, 
retired  Methodist  bishop,  declared  that 
tl  Christian  witness  is  effective  in  social 
and  personal  practice,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  lor  revolution  bv  violence.  He 
asserted  that  Christian  witness  must 
express  itsell  in  deed  and  in  the  act 
through  which  competent  Christians 
give  lite  to  the  Christian  ideal. 

In  a  "Stale  ot  the  Churches"  report 
to  th<  assembly,  Dr.  Roy  G.  Ross.  NCC 
general  secretary,  noted  that  "the  health 
"I  the  church  has  never  been  better." 
I  Ic  said  a  rising  tide  ot  religious  interest 
in  the  IS.  is  evident  in  statistics  which 
church  membership  at  an  all- 
high,  church  building  booming 
llion  dollar  annual  rale,  and  a 
ot  participation  in  church 
.   laymen. 
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Mr.  Carpenter 


Air  Force  Chaplain  Retires 

Col.  Charles  I.  Carpenter,  Protestant 
cadet  chaplain  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado  since  1958,  has 
retired  alter  25  years  of  military  serv- 
ice and  assumed  the  pastorship  of  Ave- 
nue Methodist 
Church  in  Mil- 
ford.  Del. 

About  500  Air 
Force  officers  at- 
tended a  "com- 
mand dining-in" 
held  in  his  honor 
at  the  Academy. 
During  the  event, 
Chaplain  Carpen- 
ter was  pre- 
sented the  Air 
Force  Commenda- 
tion Medal  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service.  Guest  speaker  was 
Maj.  Gen.  Terrence  P.  Finnegan,  chief 
of  Air  Force  Chaplains,  a  position  Mr. 
Carpenter  once   held. 

Elect  Filipino  Bishops 

Philippine  Islands  Methodists  have 
re-elected  Bishop  Jose  L.  Valencia  to  a 
third  term  as  head  of  one  of  the  two 
episcopal  areas  in  the  Philippines  Cen- 
tral Conference. 

Heading  the  second  area,  created 
alter  authorization  was  granted  by  the 
1960  General  Conference,  is  Bishop 
Dionisio  Deista  Alejandro  who,  in  1944, 
was  the  first  Filipino  Methodist  elected 
to  the  episcopacy. 

Both  will  serve  four-year  terms. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Camera  Sketching:  Last  Spring  our  art  editor, 
water-colorisl  t'loxd  Johnson,  drove  1  ,i00 
nnlfs  nvcr  back  minis  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee  to  rapture  the  historical  beautx 
ot  the  Natchez  Trace  [see  pages  YI-44X  His 
Equipment?  Not  the  brushes,  paint,  and  paper 
xou'd  expect,  but  a  lighl-melered  Leica  M3 
and  a  dozen  rolls  of  16-cxposure  Kodachrome. 
Slopping  his  car  at  picturesque  spots  once 
trod  by  buffaloes,  Indians,  and  circuit  riders, 
moyd  kept  his  camera  clicking.  When  lie 
relumed  to  Chicago,  he  had  a  colorful  record 
of  everything  he  had  seen.  Then,  using  these 
hundreds  of  slides  to  insute  accuracy,  he 
hi  Hided  in  water  colors  liis  impressions  of 
outstanding  historic  sights  along  the  Trace. 
floyd's  now  a  disciple  of  camera  sketching — 
in  fact,  he's  almost  as  proud  of  his  slides  as 
he  is  of  the  water  colors  lliex  helped  him 
produce.  And  for  a  painter,  that  borders  on 
treason.' 
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S2  3MWEEKLV 
for  wearing  lovely  dresses 
supplied  to  you  by  us^ 
Show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No 
investment ,  canvassing  or 
experience  necessary. 
Fashion  Frocks,  Dent.  < 
G-2021 1,  Cincinnati  Z,  U.    j 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  co/orfost  fabrics  available. 
Write   for  Catalog  A-74 

E.R.MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave..  Brooklyn  22.  N.  Y. 

932  Oakin  St..  Chicago  13.   III. 

1641   N.  Allesandro  St.,   Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

1605  Boylston  St.,  Seattle  22,  Wash. 


L 


Sine.  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  ond  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

ALTAR  BRASSES  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

PAYne-spieRs  sgudios 

41-54  EAST  13th  ST.  .  MTTJISON     8.  N.  1. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

75<    per   word — $10.50    minimum 


BOOKS 

RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,  TG,  Grand  Rapids  6.  Michigan. 

BIBLES  REBOUND.  SIZES  TO  G"x9"  Morocco 
$9.00,  Cowhide  $8.00.  Inquiries  invited  on 
larger  Bibles.  Work  guaranteed.  Bible  Binderv, 
Dept.    M-l,    818    North    Third,    Abilene,    Texas. 


OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  located.  Any  subject, 
any  author.  Brainard  Books,  Box  411, 
La    Grange,    Illinois. 


DON'T  DISCARD  WORN  HYMNALS.  Mail 
"tired"  hymnal  for  free  rebinding  sample. 
Engel  Bindery,  322  Southwest  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE 

FIFTEEN  COTTAGES  NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN.  Wonderful  fishing  and  swim- 
ming. Ideal  for  youth  camp  or  individuals. 
Sell  on  contract.  Reply  Box  T-89,  TOGETHER 
Advertising  Dept.,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
11,  III. 

HELP  WANTED 

COMBINATION  MINISTRY  MUSIC  AND 
Youth  Worker.  Good  salary  offered.  Give 
credentials  and  references.  Bland  Street 
Methodist    Church,    Bluefield,    W.    Va. 


CHURCH  OF  APPROXIMATELY  700  members 
in  medium  sized  city  in  New  York  needs  per- 
son trained  as  Director  of  Christian  Education 
and  Director  of  Music.  Reply  to  Box  T-86, 
TOGETHER  Advertising  Dept.,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 


RESORTS 


ST.  PETERSBURG— BRIGHT  2  Room  apart- 
ments set  amidst  beautiful  citrus  trees.  I  Pick 
tree  ripened  grapefruit  for  breakfast!)  Foam 
rubber  twin  beds.  electric  heat,  electric 
kitchens.  Quiet.  Near  churches,  beaches,  shops, 
attractions.  2  or  3  adults.  Write  tor  folder 
and  map.  CITRUS  LANE  APARTMENTS. 
10695  Bay  Pines  Blvd.  (Alt.  U.S.  191,  ST. 
PETERSBURG   8,    FLORIDA. 

ARE  YOU  ENGAGED?  The  Farm  on  the  Hill. 
Route  2,  Swiftwater,  Pennsylvania,  offers 
ministers  and  divinity  students  a  free  booklet 
(for  personal  use  or  distribution).  Ask  for 
"Planning  your  Perfect  Honeymoon."  The 
Farm  is  a  resort  for  newlyweds  only.  Among 
our  guests  are  clergymen  from  most  Protes- 
tant  denominations. 

STAMPS 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commemo- 
ratives,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  plus  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  free.  Approvals.  Send  5tf  for 
postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


oney 


i 


Send  today  for  free  sample  of 
America's  quality  cleaning  pad, 
plus  details  of  generous  cooper- 
ative plan  that  has  helped  so 
many  organizations  raise 
money.  Write  to  Gottschalk 
Metal  Sponge  Sales  Corp.,  Dept. 
28,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

GOTTSCHALK  METAL  SPONGES 

America's  Quality  Cleaning  Pad 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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HI  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

"I     In  Steel orWood^ 

f  FOLDING  TABLES 

\      a  write  for  catalog    j 
\      Wand  low  direct  prices    ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


750%  Profit 

Easy  with  SPEC-WICK 

Don't  choose  a  fund-raising  project 
until  you  write  the  Spec-Wick  Com- 
pany for  special  money-making  plan. 
Write  today  for  complete   details. 


SPEC-WICK  Company,  Dept.  T.  Box  648,  Moultrie,  Ga. 


STAMPS 


239  DIFFERENT  WORLDWIDE,  ONLY  25<  ! 
Includes  Poland,  Malagasy,  Macao,  Quemoy, 
Paraguay,  Monaco,  Antarctica,  First  Elec- 
ti'Onic  Stamp,  many  others  !  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Bargain  approvals  sent.  Rush  25'  . 
Ask  for  Lot  SP-1.  Zenith,  81  Willoughby, 
Brooklyn    1,   N.Y. 


TOURS 


EXPERIENCING  JESUS  SEMINAR.  NOT  just 
a  tour,  not  just  a  learning  experience,  but  an 
encounter  with  Jesus  in  the  land  where  He 
lived.  Limited  to  3(1  persons.  Leaders  com- 
petent and  experienced.  Leaving  April  15,  1961 
for  28  days,  jet  transportation.  See  the  Holy 
Lands  in  the  time  of  the  spring  flowers.  Write 
Human  Growth  Institute,  801  Woodside  Rd., 
Redwood    City.    California. 

METHODIST  GOOD  WILL  TOUR— July  20- 
September  4.  Visit  the  Holy  Land ;  confer 
with  leaders:  meet  World  Methodists  at  Oslo. 
For  Information  Write  Dr.  Karl  Quimby, 
450    Park    Avenue,    New    York    22,    N.Y. 

NOW!  EUROPEAN-PALESTINE  TOUR  1962, 
including  Middle  East,  superior  accommoda- 
tions, with  experienced  conductor  and  reliable 
travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  S20 
Hamilton  St.,  N.W.,   Washington,   D.C. 

WORLD  TOURS— TWO  EXCITING,  ECONOM- 
ICAL around-the-world  tours.  16  countries: 
Japan,  HOLY  LAND,  Formosa.  Philippines. 
Cambodia,  India,  RUSSIA,  Europe,  Egypt,  etc. 
July  Hi-Sept.  l.  Includes  sightseeing.  Also 
lectures,  interviews,  and  conferences.  In  the 
past,  conferences  with  the  following  have  been 
in  our  programs:  Nehru.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
MacArthur,  Prime  Minister  Surawardy, 
Kagawa.  Vice-President  Radhadrishnan,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  etc.  No  other 
tour  can  offer  what  we  do.  Get  our  folder 
and  see  for  yourself. 
Write:  World    Seminar    Tours 

R22  Topeka  Ave.  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SOUTH  AMERICA-  MID-MARCH  to  mid-April. 
A  circle  tour  of  five  fascinating  countries  "ii 
this  exciting  continent.  Write  for  itinerary. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Powell.  8016  El  Capitan  Drive. 
La    Mesa.    California. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  information. 
ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 


FAST   SERVICE!    TOP    QUALITY!    Roll    iUs el- 
oped, 8  enlarged   prints  :!'."■;    12     59<f.    Reprints 
:,i  .    Kodncolor:    8— $2.69 :    12— $3.69.    Reprints 
25.  .       Free      Mailers!      Willard's      Box      26 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 
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REGALIA  MFG.  CO.        Dspl  10.        Rock  Island, 


fund  raising  groups . . . 

See  the  Latest  in 
Graceline's  Beautiful 
Table  Prayer  Napkins 


A  COMPLETE  SET  of 
Graceline's  lovely  table 
prayer  napkins  (including 
these  latest  patterns)  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Simply  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 

Join  tlic  thousands  of  others 
who  have  used  our  simple 

fund  raising  plan  to  earn 
rnonej   quickly  — and  in  a 
dignified  manner! 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY! 


Tha  Grace  Line  Co. 

1122  Harmon  Place     Dept.    T21 
Minneapolis  3.  Minn. 

wing 


Nime 

Address 
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Zone        Stale 


THE  FIRST  TIME  somebody  sug- 
gested a  regular  Feature  about  food  in 
Together,  the  men  here  just  shook 
the ir  heads.  "When  the  rolls  are  served 
up  yonder,"  said  one.  "we'll  be  there  ol 
course — hut  no  recipes  in  TOGETHER, 
please!" 

Vet  they — and  other  men — were  al- 
ways complaining  they  were  served  the 
same  thing  at  church  dinners!  And 
Methodist  women  often  wrote  us  asking 
lor  new  ideas  in  group  feeding. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Daniel 
Bigelow,  out  in  Olympia,  Wash.  She 
said  people  were  still  writing  to  ask 
lor  a  booklet  that  described  the  super- 
efficient  kitchen  there  at  First  Meth- 
odist Church — yet  it  had  been  men- 
tioned only  casually  in  Together 
\lloic  to  Feed  Hungry  Methodists  .  .  . 
m  a  Hurry,  February,  1958,  page  2d] 
two  years  ago. 

"There!"  1  told  my  men  co-workers. 
"You  see.  women  will  respond  to  a 
monthly  feature  on  recipes,  menus, 
and  ideas — not  family-sized  ones  they 
can  get  in  other  magazines,  but  ones 
that  are  right  for  church  groups!" 

They  blinked,  thought  it  over  and 
now  lure  is  feeding  Fifty.  It's  offered 
— still  on  trial,  as  tar  as  the  gentlemen 
are  concerned — as  a  kind  of  trading 
post  where  Methodist  groups  can  ex- 
change favorite  recipes,  menus,  and 
serving  ideas — perhaps  share  and  solve 
other  group  feeding  problems,  too.  We 
chose  50  as  the  quantity  tor  recipes — 
it  s  practical  tor  smaller  gatherings,  vet 
ingredients  ^.\n  easily  be  increased  pro- 
portion, itelx    lor  larger  groups. 


We  sun  Feeding  Fifty  with  Chess 
Pie,  a  custard  pie  that  originated  in 
England  and  is  a  big  favorite  with 
people  down  in  ( Jeorgia. 

The  recipe,  which  holds  the  secret 
wonderful  crunchy,  brown  top. 
rom   1  Iclen   fenkins,  director  of 


Tommie  McFarland  \i\es  the  recipe — 
and   the    Methodist   Men    love   the   pie. 

food  services  at  Methodist-related 
Emory  University,  in  Atlanta.  We 
asked  church  hostess  Tommie  McFar- 
land to  try  it  out  on  Methodist  Men 
at  the  First  Church  in  nearby  Decatur. 
Ga.  It  turned  out  perfectly,  and  won 
unstinted  praise  from  the  men! 
Here's  how  to  make  it  for  50: 

EMORY  UNIVERSITY  CHESS  PIE 

Cream  together  well  4  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  GVl  ounces 
of  corn  meal,  and  1  pound  6 
ounces  of  butter.  Add  5Vi  ounces 
of  cake  flour  and  again  cream 
well  Add  1  pound  6  ounces  of 
egg  yolks,  2  quarts  of  milk,  and 
2  teaspoons  of  pure  vanilla.  Mix 
for  a  short  while  and  let  stand  1 
hour.  Pour  into  six  10-inch  pie 
shells.  Bake  at  425  degrees  for  10 
minutes,  then  lower  oven  to  375 
degrees  for  about  35  minutes. 

It's  the  corn  meal,  rising  during  bak- 
ing, that  makes  the  top  crunchy. 

Oh  yes,  the  Decatur  men  also  had 
country-fried  steak,  mashed  potatoes, 
green  peas,  jellied  salad,  hot  rolls,  and 
coffee — all  this  (and  Chess  Pie,  too) 
lor  only  SI. 25! 

I>\  the  way.  when  we  rearranged  our 
storeroom  here  at  Together  recently, 
we  discovered  a  piie  of  booklets  with 
quantity  recipes  developed  for  the  old 
Christian  Advocate  by  home  economist 
(inly  Goddard.  While  they  last,  you 
can  have  a  copy  by  sending  us  your 
name,  address,  and  25  cents  to  cover 
the  cost  of  handling. 

Wed  also  like  to  know  about  group 
menus,  special  recipes,  and  serving 
ideas  that  your  church  group  is  proud 
of.  Or  maybe  you  would  like  to  try 
out  ideas  that  have  scored  in  other 
churches. 

Just  address  your  letters  to  me  here 
at  Together,  740  North  Rush  St., 
Chicago   11,   111. 

S\LLV    Wl  si. I  Y 
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Now  Johnny  can 
learn  to  multiply! 

Get  these  new  Musical  Multiplication  Records 
— and  see  his  marks  in  arithmetic  go  up,  quickly! 
All  the  Multiplication  Tables  from  2's  through 
12's  have  been  set  to  music  on  5  records.  Each 
table  has  its  own  catchy  tune  and  musical  quiz. 
Children  love  to  play  them.  Used  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Parents  and  teachers  report  wonder- 
ful results.  Write  for  free  folder.  Send  name  to — 
Bremner  Records,  Dept.  e-8  1 ,  Wilmette,  111. 


MAGIC  BRAIN  CALCULATOR  -»1 

Pocket-size  adding  machine  does  all  your  math 
problems  with  ease.  Adds  -  subtracts  -  multiplies 
to  99,999,999.  MAGIC  BRAIN  CALCULATOR  bal- 
ances check  books,  adds  grocery  tapes,  bridge 
scores,  children's  schoolwork,  income  tax  state- 
ments.  car  mileage.  Gives  you  the  answer  in 
seconds.  Simple  to  use  ...  all  steel  mechanism 
works  fast.  For  housewives,  professional  men, 
businessmen,  students.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
your  money  back!  MAGIC  BRAIN  CALCULATOR, 
only  $1,  postage  paid.  Sunset  House,  418  Sunset 
Building,    Beverly    Hills,    California. 


SEND   US  YOUR 


8  exp.  roll  only  $2.00 

12  exp.  roll  only  $3.00 

(Includes  developing,  color  prints  and 
postage.   Extra   prints  only  20;  ea.) 

At  last-genuine,  professional,  quality  service  at 
popular  prices.  Our  new,  expanded  facilities, 
latest  equipment  brings  you  unmatched  quality, 
prompt  service 

Send  your  Kodaco/or  film  to: 


HOUSE  of  COLOR  st  Looses0  mo 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR-  l>[.imc\  roam  crepe  JOlsa 
11  i  22M  sizes  In  stock!  Choici  leather,  liandlaced.  Hex- 
Ible,  smartly  styled  and  quality  made.  P.e<l.  Smoke, 
Taffvtan,  White,  Black.  Xo  extra  Charges  for  the  liarcl- 
:"  lit!  All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back. 
Kasi  delivery — COD's  accepted.  Factory  to-you  Special 
Offer:  $5.95  plus  50c  post.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  58-  YB 
Buffum  St.,   Lynn,   Mass. 


Shopping 

Together 


Items  ore  offered  on  a 
money-back  guarantee.   Please  pay 
by  check  or   money  order. 


Stationery  Embosser — With  your  own 
personal  embosser,  turn  any  colorful 
paper  into  imaginative  stationery!  Suit 
your  mood  or  the  season.  Useful  also  to 
churches  to  identify  title  pages  of 
hvmnals.  library  books.  Handsome  steel, 
5"  long.  Specify  3  lines.  $4.98. 
Gifts  Galore,  Dept.  G-31,  Box  272, 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


Mix-Stir — Be  a  happy  white-sauce 
maker.  Stir  up  a  satiny  gravy.  Mi.x-Stir's 
simple  secret  is  its  flexible  coil.  Sweeps 
bottom  of  pan  where  other  utensils  don't; 
gets  into  corners  where  lumps  begin. 
Beats  smooth  in  seconds.  Stainless  steel, 
11"  long.   $1.98. 

Walter  Drake,  T029  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado  Springs,  Coin. 


Heart  Whimsey  Line  ilii>  Little  heart 
box  with  a  lacy  doily,  tuck  in  the  tiny, 
cuddly,  sleepy  doll  with  a  few  of  your 
sweetheart's  favorite  bonbons.  \\  hen  she 
opens  it.  lo!  there's  the  sweetest  bit  of 
whimsey  in  many  a  Valentine  Day.  Dull 
and  box.  $1.  \dd  15rJ  postage. 
Bancroft's,  Dept.  TG180 
2170  S.  Canalport,  Chicago  <'!.  ///. 


KEEP  PAPER  BAGS  NEAT— $1 

Organize  your  paper  bag  storage  with  this 
newly  designed  BAG  CADDY.  .  .  holds  up  to 
40  bags  neatly  in  place.  No  more  jamming 
bags  into  drawers,  wedging  them  where 
they  pop  out  again,  stuffing  little  ones  into 
big  ones.  Plated  wire  loops  hold  every  bag 
you  have  —  big  ones,  little  ones,  wide  ones, 
narrow  ones,  odd  ones.  Easily  fastened  to 
inside  of  any  closet  or  cabinet  door  with 
two  screws  included.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
your  money  hack!  Only  $1,  postage  paid.  Order 
BAG  CADDY  from  Sunset  House,  418  Sunset 
Building,    Beverly    Hills,   California. 


TALL  MEN  ONLY! 


WITH  YOUR  EXACT 
LONG  SLEEVE  LENGTH 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG! 

Shoes,  size  10AAA  to 
I6EEE!  Fine  quolity  in 
smartest  new  dress 
styles.  Also  sport  and 
work  shoes,  boots,  sox, 
slippers.  All  FOR  BIG 
MEN  ONLY!  A  postcard 
brings  you  big  color  Cat- 


PERFECT  FIT  IN  your  big 
size!  Sleeve  lengths  to  38, 
neck  sizes  to  18''j!  Ivy 
league  stripes,  plaids,  solid- 
tones,  whites  in  Sport  and 
Dress  styles.  New  wash- 
and-wear  fabrics!  8odies  cut 
4"  longer  than  ordinary 
shirts!  Not  sold  in  stores  — 
by  mail  only!  We  ore 
America's  best-known  spe- 
cialists for  BIG  MEN  ONIYI 
Finest  quality  at  sensible 
^  prices1  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
dog,  FREE!  Wnte  today'  9  teed'  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 

KING-SIZE,  INC. 

2821     FOREST  STREET  •   BROCKTON  64,  MASS. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Heading  can  help 

him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  \e« 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
wiih  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use,  Oniversitj 
tcsis  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  (>  weeks. 
Write  lor  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Hrcmncr-Davis  Phonics,  Dept.  E-81, ,  Wilmetle,  111. 


500  S  LABELS  25t 

500  gummed  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  25<t  per  set!  In  two-cone 
plastic  gift  box,  35$  per  set.   5-day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50C 

Superior  quality  paper  with  rich  looking  gold  trim, 
printed  with  ANY  name  and  address  in  black.  Thought- 
ful, personal  gift,  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
50<.  In  two-tone  plastic  box.  604.  tH-hour  Si 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

Wflltpr  Drak-A         2B02  Drake  B""' 

VVCULCI    IVldlVC      Colorado  Springs  12,  Colo. 
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. . .  when  a  box  bjecomes  a  tnati 


A  sacred  Jewish  rite  is  held  in  a 

California  Methodist  church  where 

the  two  faiths  have  shown  that 

understanding  leads  to  brotherhood* 


With  a  smile,  the  Methodist  pastor  helps  the 
rabbi  prepare  for  Ron  Altman's  Bar  Mitzvah. 


Symbolic  of  the  two  faiths-  together:  a  Christum 
cross  with  Judaism's  scroll  and  Ai\  of  Torah. 


Together  /  February  1  961 
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NTERFAITH  neighborliness  that  builds  wholesome 
community  life  has  been  at  work  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — 
and  simple  hospitality  started  it.  Six  years  ago,  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  Marvin  Stuart 
is  pastor,  offered  to  share  its  house  of  worship  with 
Congregation  Beth  Am.  This  continued  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  their  new  synagogue  was  completed. 

Worshiping  in  the  same  building,  Christians  and  Jews 
have  been  reminded  afresh  that  they  share  many  of  the 
same  beliefs.  Where  theological  differences  do  exist, 
brotherhood  was  strengthened  through  understanding. 
And,  once  understood,  differences  often  were  transformed 
from  opposites  into  parallels. 

Such  an  analogy  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  Method- 
ism's reception  of  young  people  into  church  membership 
and  the  Jewish  Bar  Mitzvah,  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
confirmation  ceremony  for  boys  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  13.  (For  girls,  it's  called  Bas  Mitzvah.)  Held  dur- 
ing the  Jewish  Sabbath — sunset  Friday  to  sunset  Satur- 
day— it  signifies  that  the  boy  has  become  a  man  respon- 
sible for  his  own  moral  and  religious  conduct. 

It  being  such  an  important  moment  in  a  boy's  life,  his 
entire  family  usually  is  present — as  was  true  when  these 
pictures  were  taken  of  Ron  Altman's  Bar  Mitzvah.  His 
parents,  Ray  and  Lorraine,  his  sister,  Leslee,  and  his 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Altman  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Marcus,  all  participated. 

The  ceremony  began  with  prayers  and  responsive 
readings  led  by  Rabbi  Irving  Mandel.  Then  Ron,  flanked 
by  his  father  and  grandfathers,  approached  the  Ark  of 
the  Torah,  a  cabinetlike  container  resting  on  the  altar. 
In  it  were  large,  handwritten  scrolls.  The  rabbi  removed 
one,  covered  in  blue  velvet  decorated  with  a  great  silver 
Star  of  David,  symbol  of  the  faith. 

In  a  firm,  clear  voice,  Ron  read  from  the  scroll  in 


Wearing  a  prayer  shawl,  Ron  turns  to  face 

his  father.  The  older  man  will  hand  him  the  scroll 

which  signifies  acceptance  of  Jewish  law. 


Ron's   mother  lights   the   Sabbath    candles; 
his  sister  stands   by   with   a  prayer   boo\. 


He's  only  a  boy  of  i$,  but  manfully  now 

he  steps  to  the  pulpit  and  reads  in  a  clear  voice  from 

the  Hebrew  Torah  (the  Five  Boofo  of  Moses). 


.  Iftcr  the  ceremony,  the  family  gathers  to  feast. 

Ron  holds  the  kjddush  cup,  which  contains  wine  blessed 

in  a  prayer  of  sanctifuation  for  the  Sabbath. 


Flanged  (below)  by  his  father  and  the  rabbi, 

Ron  reads  aloud  in  Hebrew  from  the  scroll.  Both 

grandfathers  (foreground)  listen  with  pride. 


w.  When  he  finished,  it  was  swathed  again  in  its 
colorful  jacket.  Ron's  father  then  took  it  and  faced  his 
son  in  the  solemn  moment  of  bar  tic  h  shepetarani,  when 
>  .joined  the  boy  to  walk  in  manliness.  Receiving  the 
scroll  from  his  father,  Ron  affirmed  his  Jewish  manhood. 
He  replaced  the  scroll  in  the  ark  and  was  kissed  on  the 
cheek  by  his  grandfathers.  The  rabbi  blessed  the  family. 

Then  Ron  stepped  to  the  pulpit.  He  chanted  a  benedic- 
tion in  Hebrew  and  read  in  English  a  portion  from  the 
prophetic  writings.  Then  he  thanked  his  parents  and 
religious  leaders  for  helping  him  prepare  for  the  Bar 
Mitzvah.  After  that,  the  president  of  the  congregation 
presented  Ron  with  a  prayer  book. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  family  gathered  in  First 
Church's  fellowship  hall  for  a  feast.  It  concluded  a  day 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Micah  6:8,  which  declares: 

He  has  showed  you,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what 
does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to 
love  fondness,  and  to  wall^  humbly  with  your  God? 

This  ceremony  was  one  of  the  last  held  by  Jews  in 
their  Methodist-church  home  before  they  moved  to  their 
new  synagogue.  But  the  guests  have  left  many  reminders 
of  their  gratitude — substantial  contributions  to  the  fund 
for  a  new  Methodist  sanctuary,  for  example,  and  gifts  of 
flower  urns  and  candelabra  for  the  new  chancel.  More 
important,  six  years  of  worshiping  in  the  same  building 
have  built  firm  friendships  between  Christians  and  Jews 
— bridges  of  brotherhood  for  Palo  Alto's  future. 


"Throughout  Christendom,  Lent  is  a  time 
for  facing  spiritual  realities.  The  cross, 
painted  by  a  young  Nashville  artist,  is  presented 
here  as  a  vibrant  reminder  of  the  great  sacrifice 
and  of  the  resurrection— a  symbol  of  Christian 
dedication.    May    we    have    a   worshipful    Lent. 


Entire  families  might  be  uplifted  this  holy  sea- 
son if  they  knew  that  someone  sensed  their  spir- 
itual needs.  This  Lent,  why  not  extend  your 
ministry  to  neighbors  and  family  by  giving  gift 
subscriptions  to  Methodism's  own  inspirational 
TOGETHER?  A  gift  card  appears  in  this  issue. 
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To  Introduce  You  to  the  Collected  Works  of  Zone  Grey  in  Magnificent 
Matched  Volumes— "The  New  Golden  West  De  Luxe  iditions" 
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All  the  Glory  of  the  Old  West  —  Its  Sweeping  Action,  Color  and  Romance  — 
Recaptured  in  Beautiful  Volumes  Your  Family  Will  Be  Proud  to  Own 


IMAGINE!  ALL  3  Western  thrillers  de- 
scribed above  are  yours  for  only  $2.29 
-  to  introduce  you  to  the  magnificent 
matched  library  series  of  Zane  Grey 
"Golden  West  De  Luxe  Editions." 

You'll  be  swept  away  by  the  colorful 
action,  the  breathtaking  thrills,  the 
blood-tingling  excitement!  You'll  come 
face-to-face  with  heroic  men  and  wom- 
en ..  .  ruthless  desperadoes  and  outlaws 
.  .  .  the  roar  of  blazing  six-guns! 

Here  are  the  other  riproaring  Zane 
Grey  Westerns  in  this  magnificent 
library  series: 

RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE.  Brave  days  of 
old  Utah  -  drenched  with  blood! 

WILDFIRE.  Story  of  a  great  wild  stallion,  a  fiery 
girl  -  and  the  man  who  was  strong  enough  to 
lame  them  both! 

ARIZONA  AMES.  His  blazing  six-shooter  spread 
terror  among  the  toughest  badmen! 
SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL.  Quick-shooting  Wade 
Holden   fights   with   rawhide-tough   rustlers. 
ROGUE    RIVER    FEUD.     Violence   and   death    on 
Rogue  River. 

DESERT  GOLD.  Spine-tingling  adventures  of 
men  and  women  crazed  by  the  lure  of  riches. 


WEST  OF  THE  PECOS.  A  hard-riding,  straight- 
shooting  young  man  turns  out  to  be  a  girl! 
THE  LIGHT  OF  WESTERN  STARS.  Mighty  epic  of 
warfare  on  the  border! 

CALL   OF   THE   CANYON.   Smashing   drama    of 
death  and  danger! 

30,000   ON   THE   HOOF,   pioneer  Huett   battles 
screaming  Indians  and  lawless  rustlers. 
WILD  HORSE  MESA.  A  party  sets  out  to  capture 
a  phantom  stallion. 

Other  volumes  include:  The  Vanishing  Ameri- 
can; Fighting  Caravans;  The  Hash  Knife  Out- 
fit: The  Mysterious  Rider:  Twin  Sombreros:  The 
Heritage  of  The  Desert:  Western  Union;  Under 
The  Tonto  Rim:  The  Fugitive  Trail;  Shepherd 
of  Guadaloupe;  Thunder  Mountain;  To  The  Last 
Man;  The  Man  of  The  Forest.  Every  one  is  com- 
plete —  not  a  thrilling  word  is  cut! 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just    mail   RESERVATION   CERTIFICATE   to 
examine   your  first   three   volumes,   shown   and 
described  above.  With  them  will  come  an  intro- 
ductory invoice  for  only  S2.29,  plus  a  few  cents 
mailing  charge,  as  payment  IN  FULL  for  ALL 
THREE  books,  and  instructions  on  how  to  get 
your  other  beautiful  volumes.  If  not  fully  sat- 
isfied,  you   may   return   all   three   introductory 
books,  or  any  later  volume  in  the  series:   you 
may  cancel  your  reservation  at  any  time. 
There    are    positively    no    other    charges.    No 
fee";  no  "deposit"  in  advance.  First  come,  first 
served.   Send  Reservation   Certificate  NOW. 
WALTER  J.  BLACK,  INC.,  Roslyn,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 
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What's  the  Big  Idea,  TV  program  written,  directed  and  produced  by  the  Rev.  Roy 
Severance,  right,  of  West  Sand  Lake  (N.Y.)  with  "Butch"  Eowen  as  the  star  has 
ttarted  its  third  year  at  WTEN ,  Albany ,  sponsored  by  Capital  .  Irea  Council. 


Heart  Pump  Is  Given 
To  Brooklyn  Hospital 

A  heart-lung  machine  costing  $8,000 
has  been  given  the  Methodist  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gustam 
Moses  of  Greenwood  Lake  (N.Y.).  It  is 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Griffin,  a  surgeon  in  the  Department  of 
Oto-Rhi  no-Laryngology,  who  died  in 
1957. 

The  Rev.  Vernon  Stutzman,  director, 
also  announces  the  re-election  of  Joseph 
R.  Ferry  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  the  board:  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joshua  Williams  of  Salem  Church,  Arthur 
Fiestal  of  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Millard  Robin- 
son of  Riverdale,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Acken 
and  Dr.  Stanley  C.  Hall  of  the  hospital 
staff,  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Phillips  of  New  York 
City,  John  Bruckner  of  Brooklyn  and 
John  Willem  of  New  York  City. 

'How  To'  Workshop 

The  New  York  East  Conference  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film  Commission  is 
planning  a  "How  To"  Workshop  Febru- 
ary 4  at  the  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Church. 

A  demonstration  is  planned  for  pastors, 
commission  chairmen,  church-school  su- 
perintendents and  lay  leaders  of  audio- 
visual resources  available  for  promoting 
the   program   of   each   church   agency. 

The  Conference  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  also  exhibit  posters,  flyers  and 
other  material  designed  to  stimulate  at- 
tendance at  church   functions. 


Crusade  Names  Leaders 

Kinsey  N.  Merritt,  prominent  Newark 
Conference  layman  and  head  of  the 
American  Railway  Express,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Faith  in  Action 
Crusade,  the  campaign  to  raise  $2,125,000 
for  Conference  development  projects. 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  is  honorary 
chairman,  Joseph  R.  Ferry  in  charge  of 
the  Challenge  Gifts  Committee  and  Peter 
V.  R.  Schuyler,  Jr.,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Challenge  Gifts  Committee. 

Edward  S.  McLaughlin  is  treasurer  and 
Christian   F.   Boeck,  financial   secretary. 

Howard  J.  Young,  Conference  director 
of  stewardship,   is   director  of  the   drive. 


Annual  Area  Retreat 
Is  Scheduled  Feb.  7-9 

Three  distinguished  clergymen  will  ad- 
dress area  ministers  February  7-9  at  the 
annual  retreat  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
They  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Little, 
professor  of  Church  History  at  Perkins 
School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist 
University;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Socle- 
man,  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Meth- 
odist, New  York  City;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  McCabe  president  of  Coe  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Little's  subjects  will  be  Lessons  of 
the  Church  Struggle  in  Germany,  The 
Kirchentag,  Mass  Movement  of  Laymen, 
and  The  Evangelical  Academies. 

Dr.  Sockman  will  speak  on  With  All 
Thy  Heart,  With  All  Thy  Mind,  and 
With  All  Thy  Strength. 

Dr.  McCabe's  three  lectures  will  be 
on  the  theme  Toward  the  Renewal  of  the 
Parish . 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  F.  Tarr  of  Middle- 
town    (N.Y.)    business    manager. 

St.  Mark's  Looks  Ahead 

A  planning  conference  was  held  by  110 
officers  and  members  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  New  York  City,  at  the  Cornwall 
Church. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Albertson,  host  pastor, 
gave  a  devotional  address  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Prieleau,  Cheyney  College  librar- 
ian, spoke  on  Developing  New  Images 
of    Church    Co-operation. 

A  panel  consisting  of  Mrs.  Virginia 
Pope,  WSCS  president;  Mrs.  Marjorie  S. 
Greene  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor; 
Bernard  Freeman,  senior  youth  superin- 
tendent, Army  Engineers;  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Arrington,  YWCA  executive;  discussed 
Wider  Participation  in  Church  Activities. 
Commissioner   Fitzgerald   Phillips  of   the 


St.  Mark's  officials  at  planning  parley.    Participated  in   by   111)  members  of  the  church. 
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•  Dr.    I  harlcs   W.    Ranson,   professor  of 
Ecumenical    Theology,    has   been    elected 
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Church  of  Ireland  foi    1961  62. 

Three  Faiths  Join  Voices 

Theological  differences  were  forgotten 
in  Greenwich  (Conn.)  for  one  evening 
.is  Catholic,  Protestant  and  [ewish  wor- 
shippers gathered  at  the  Central  Junior 
High  School  tor  .i  Thanksgiving  Festival 
■t  Music 

Eleven     choirmasters,     organists     and 

choral  directors  contributed  to  the  united 

not    with  the  Catholic  choirs,   [ewish 

cantors    and    Protestant    chorals    singing 

their  traditional  masterpieces. 

Long  Line  of  Methodists 
Five  generations  of  one  of  New  Eng- 
land Methodism's  founding  families  is 
shown  in  the  picture  below  following  the 
baptism  of  Jeffrey  Lewis  Plain  recently, 
.it   Jesse  Lee  Church,  Laston,  Conn. 

llis  mother,  Emily  May  Plain,  is  hold- 
ing him  and  others  from  left  arc  Bertha 
Jennings,  his  93  \e.ir  <>ld  great-great  grand- 
mother: Beatrice  Ccadarholm.  his  grand- 
er: and  Walter  Jennings,  great 
grandfather. 


Methodist   tradition. 

New  Faces — New  Places 
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THE    BISHOP    WHITES 


'ZJkere  3 A  Plenty  J^e^C 


A  youngster  bounded  into  an  elevator  in  that  former 

citadel    of    Methodism— 150    Fifth    Avenue.     His    bound 

carried  him   literally  into  the  arms  of   Bishop  Francis   J. 

in  II      I  that  both  men  were  surprised  would 

be  understatement  at  an  abysmal  level. 

Recovering  Ins  composure  a  bit,  the  younger  man  said, 
"Bishop,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  gel  around  to  wish  you  a 
Happ)  New  Year.  I  apologize  lor  my  negligence."  With 
that  inimitable,  laconic  sell  possession,  the  Bishop  replied. 
"Well,  there's  still  plenty  of  the  year  left."  There  was! 
It  happened  to  be  the  second  Monday  in   January. 

Since  there  is  still  so  much  "of  it  left"  I  wish  you  all  a  blessed  New  Year. 
May  it  be  blessed  because  we  shall  most  earnestly  strive  to  know  His  will,  to 
honor  His  will,  to  do  His  will,  to  find  joy  in  being  obedient  to  His  will. 

May  it  be  a  blessed  year  because  we  shall  refrain  from  seeking  a  scapegoat 
as  we  rationalize  our  failures  and  our  sin.  It  shall  be  blessed  if  we  ask  His 
forgiveness  and  do  His  will. 

May  it  be  a  blessed  year  because  we  shall  take  Him  at  His  word  and  "go 
forth"  toward  genuine  fellowship  and  brotherhood;  "go  forth"  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  present  self-satisfactions  and  share  His  love  in  seeking 
and  serving;  "go  forth"  toward  discovering  new  dimensions  in  the  life  that 
was  in  Christ   Jesus 

Our  grandson  said  it  well,  "What  are  you  waiting  for?    Let's  go!" 

There's  still  plenty  of  the  New  Year  left  for  that  wider  acceptance  of 
Christian  responsibility  which  verifies  its  vvorthfulness  in  blessedness.  'Those 
who  venture  shall  know!" 

By  the   power  of   His  Grace   let   us  go  forth — 

Confidently, 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


Conn.;  the  Rev.  Douglas  R.  A.  Hare  to 
Christ  Church,  Glendale,  N.Y.;  the  Rev. 
James  Ubbelohde  to  Emmanuel  Church, 
Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  James  Veatch  to  Feni- 
more  Street  Church,  Brooklyn;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cupp  to  Ansonia,  Conn. 

The   New  York   Conference 

The  Rev.  Robert  P.  Reiners  to  Bloom- 
ingburg.  N.Y.;  the  Rev.  H.  Chase  Page 
supplying  Phoenicia,  Lanesville,  and 
Willow.  N.Y.;  the  Rev.  Roger  D.  Riley  to 
Windham.  Ashland.  North  Settlement. 
West  Settlement,  N.Y.;  the  Rev.  Francis 
S.  Rivenburgh  to  Jefferson,  Blenheim  Hill, 
North  Blenheim  .\nd  North  Harpersfield, 
NY. 

Newark  Conference 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Morse  to  Mt. 
Freedom,  N.J.;  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
l'errv  to  Centenary  Church,  Metuchen, 
\.|..  Warren  A.  ('rater  supplying  Fair- 
mount:  Miss  Carolyn  Carr  supplying 
Springdale. 

Troy   Conference 
The  Rev.  Donald  M.  Scrandrol  to  North 
Ferrisburg  and  Ferrisburg,  Vt.:  the  Rev. 
Richard     A.     Johnson     to     Hartford     and 
Argylc,  N.V. 


Physicians  Speak  at  Newark 

Three  physicians  replaced  three  min- 
isters on  Laymen's  Sunday  at  Trinity 
Church,  Newark   (N.J.) 

Guest  preacher  was  Dr.  Maria  Salvan- 
yagam,  director  of  Fales  Health  Clinic, 
Devarshigihalli,  India.  Others  shown  in 
front  row  in  the  picture  below  are  Dr. 
P.  Gordon  Dawson,  lay  leader;  and  Dr. 
Eleby  R.  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Membership.  In  rear  row 
from  left  are  the  Rev.  Martin  U.  Riley, 
the  Rev.  Lloyd  B.  Schear,  pastor:  and 
the   Rev.   Kim    Jefferson. 


Laymen's  Sunday  participants  at  Newar/(. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

["he  Rev.  Melville  S.  Bulmer 

Died   December   7,    1960 
New    York  East  Conference 
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Introducing  Your  Editor 

Author,  journalist  and  choir  di- 
rector describes  the  professional 
career  of  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Donald- 
son, editor  of  the  New  Yor/(  Area 
Editon  of  Together. 

One  of  five  women  among  the 
32  editors  who  edit  Together's  27 
Area  News  Editions  in  29  episcopal 
areas    over    the 
nation       each 
month,     Mrs. 
Donaldson     has 
a      wide     back- 
ground   of    ex- 
perience  in   the 
Held  of  journal- 
ism   and    public 
relations. 

As  a  free- 
lance writer  she 
has  been  on  the 

contributing  staffs  of  the  New 
YorJ{  Tunes  and  Herald  Tribune 
Bool(s,  and  has  written  book  re- 
\  leu  and  theatre  columns  for 
several  newspapers.  She  also  is  the 
author  of  a  book,  Giving  and 
Growing. 

Her  experience  as  a  newspaper- 
woman covers  such  assignments  as 
news  and  make-up  editor  and  city 
editor  of  the  Mamaroneck,  N.Y., 
Daily  Tidings. 

Editorials  written  by  Mrs. 
Donaldson  have  been  cited  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association  and 
National  Safety  Council  for  their 
excellence. 

Mrs.  Donaldson  also  has  found 
time  to  be  active  in  civic  activities 
including  membership  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Gaucher 
Fund  for  Greater  New  York. 

In  addition  to  serving  her  church 
as  Director  of  Promotion  and  Pub- 
lic Relations  for  the  New  York 
Area  since  1953  she  also  is  the 
director  of  a  100-voice  junior  choir 
at  the  Mamaroneck  Methodist 
Church.  The  choir,  which  she  has 
directed  for  17  years,  has  appeared 
on  television  four  times. 

Together  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  its  appreciation  to  Mrs. 
Donaldson  for  her  loyalty  and 
work  in  helping  it  to  tell  the  story 
of  Methodism  in  the  New  York 
Area. 

Charles    E.    Munson 
Associate   Editor 
Together 


Centenary  Notes 


Dean  Margaret  E.  Hight  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Junior  College  Council 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


V 


The    following    senior    medical    secre- 
rial  students  attended  a  four-day  work- 
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stiop  at  the  Warren  Hospital,  Phillipsburg 
(N.J.):  Lois  Childs,  Sandra  Gransaull, 
Marilyn  Parsons,  Gail  Scagliarini,  and 
Jeanne  Toothill. 

• 

Nine  members  of   the  facutly   attended 
the    New    Jersey    [unior   College    Associa 
tion    meeting    on    the    theme,    Teaching: 
Skills,    Techniques.   Methods. 

A  new  record  album  has  been  released 
by   the  Centenary   Singers. 

College  for  Coeds  by  Leo  C.  and 
Ouida  Muller  includes  a  Centenary  pic- 
ture. 

• 

Dr.  T.  Williams  Hall,  dean  of  religion 
at  Stephens  College  was  leader  of  Reli- 
gious  Emphasis   Week. 


New  Horizons 


•  Washington  (N.J.)  Methodists  are 
pledging  $75,000  over  the  next  three 
years  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  education 
building  and  provide  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. 

•  Centenary  Church,  Greenwich  (N.Y.), 
has  excavated  under  the  building  to  pro- 
vide a  dining  hall  for  200  persons,  eight 
church-school  rooms,  store  room,  kitchen, 
and  rest  rooms.  The  project  will  cost 
$40,000,  and  another  $1,800  is  being 
spent  for  external  improvements. 

•  At  Newcomb  (N.Y.)  the  belfry  has 
been  repaired,  the  church  painted,  water 
piped  to  the  kitchen,  and  a  new  porch 
constructed.  The  parsonage  has  been 
painted  and  improved. 

•  The  Mount  Freedom  (N.J.)  church  has 
been  repaired  and  renovated  following 
damage  suffered  in  a  fire  set  by  an 
arsonist. 

•  A  renovated  sanctuary  at  Riverside 
(N.Y.)  was  dedicated  by  Glens  Falls  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  Hobart  F.  Goewey. 
The  44  members  raised  $3,100  for  new 
chancel,  six  stained-glass  windows,  new 
altar,   lamps,  pews,  and   door. 
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Dedication  of  eight  stained  glass  windou  • 
at  First  Church,  Passaic,  N.J.,  completes 
series  of  16  valued  at  $4,400.  Participating 
in  service  were  (I.  to  r.)  Merlin  Harvc) , 
Carl  Brabaksr,  Miss  Ruth  Adams,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Fox,  and  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Smith. 

Laud  New  Orleans  Pastor 

Letters  of  commendation,  some  includ- 
ing gifts  of  money,  have  gone  to  the 
Rev.  L.  A.  Foreman,  pastor  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  New 
York  Area. 

Mr.  Foreman  accompanied  his  six-year- 
old  daughter,  Pamela,  to  school  during 
the  recent  protests  against  integration. 

Area  churches  commending  Mr.  Fore- 
man are  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  N.J., 
Mamaroneck  and  Rye,  N.Y. 

Remodel  Residence  House 

The  Alma  Mathews  House,  residence 
for  girls  away  from  home  in  New  York 
City  operated  by  the  Woman's  Division 
of  Christian  Service,  has  a  remodeled 
dining  room  with  a  built-in  worship 
center  where  girls  may  hold  group  meet- 
ings, worship  sessions,  and  social  affairs. 

Of  the  51  residents,  23  are  students. 
There  is  a  waiting  list  of  35  applicants. 

Miss  Gladice  Bower  is  director  and 
Miss  Beryl  E.  Lardin,  a  deaconess,  has 
recently   joined   the   staff   as  assistant. 


Ground  is  broken  by  young  Allen  Thompson  for  $50,000  education  building  in 
Pauling  (N.Y.)  From  left  arc  John  Wagner,  Walter  Thompson,  Woodrow  Devine,  the 
Rev.  William  K.  Jones  I  Allen  was  first  baby  he  baptized  in  Pawling*,  Charles  Dubocq. 
Levin  Reynolds.  Earle  Norton,  Bruno  Schatz.    Land  was  donated  by  Oliver  S.  Donaldson. 
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Uke  Short  Circuit 


I    women  -mil    third 

winners  in  a  missii 

-.  •  .1  III  Outli 
k    Dail,    missionar) 
and   Mrs. 
K. .Lin.  I    Ridgewood    (N.J.) 

Bishop  Wicke    p  ni  a  month  in  Manila 
it  the  annual  session 
I  It   has  been 
appointed  b>   th<   Council  ol    Bishops  to 
ion,    Radio    and    Film 
ion. 
Frank    Visted  ithtown    (N.Y.) 

i    <>n   the   Naval 
ill  team  for  two  y 
llu  Weslcyan  Service  c.uiltl  ai  Trinity 
Church,  Newark   (N.J.)  contribute! 
to   Dr.   Maria   Selvanayagan   tow  .ml   her 
cal  work  in  India. 
A  forum  on  The  Church  and  State  at 
king's  Highway  Church,   Brooklyn,  has 
ikers  Dr.  William  Clancy,  .1  Roman 
Catholic;    Dr.    Leo   Pfeffer,   a    Jew;    and 
Dr.    K.    I..    Hunt,    Methodist    layman. 

I  iond  R.  DriscolL  Jr.,  son  of  the  Rc\ . 
and  Mrs.  Lionel  Driscoll  >>t  Saranac  Lake 
Church,  is  co-director  of  Inside  Govern 
ment  Seminars,  .1  nonprofit  organization 
designed  to  aid  groups  touring  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  is  .1  sophomore  ai  American 
University. 

Anniversaries:  Tompkins  Corners 
(N.Y.)  125th;  Frankford  Plains  (N.J.) 
150th  of  building  and  250th  of  site. 

The   Rev.   Donald   M.ulnnis   ol    V. 
mont,  Conn.,   has  been   named   superin 
tendent   of    the    Taiwan    South    District. 
1  subdivision  of  the  former  Taiwan  Dis 

trict 

The  Rev.  Fred  W.  Vogell  of  Troy 
(N.Y.)  has  been  elected  president  and 
the  Rev.  Willct  R.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  New 
P.  ill/,  secretary  of  the  Interconterence 
Commission  for  Methodist  Student  Work. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  W.  Green  of  Rosclle 
Park  (N.J.)  was  convocation  speaker  at 
Religion  In  Lil     w   >k  at  Tennessee  Wes 

1   College. 
The  Rev.  Paul  W.  Bowles  was  honored 
on  his  third  anniversary   as  executive  di- 
ol    Goodwill    Industries   in    Jersey 


City.  I'-oard  president  Frank  Thurston 
pointed  out  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
that  under  Mr.  Bowles'  leadership.  Good- 
will has  increased  employment  of  the 
handicapped  from     f  to  105. 

U  plate  dinner  launching  the 
fund  dn\c  ol  the  N.Y.  Protestant  Coun- 
cil, the  Re\.  Dr.  1km \  Whyman,  execu- 
tive secretarj  ol  tin  New  York 
ciety,  presented  a  Distinguished  Service 
tward  to  Everett  C.  Drake,  president  of 
Lowenstein  and  Sons. 

Employees   of   The    Methodist    Church 

.    join    a   chartered    flight    to    Europe 

fuly    31.    Round  trip  fare  to  London   is 

u   and    to  92.     Inquiries   may 

directed    to    Robert    E.    Pennock,    12 

Church  Street,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bender,  UN  observor  for  the 
Woman's  Division,  is  on  a  two-month 
tour  ol  UN  and  Methodist  mission  proj- 
ects in  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Homer  K.  Rhinesmith  of 
Westbury  (N.Y.)  was  chosen  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club  as  "Citizen  of  the  Year." 
During  bis  pastorale  which  started  in 
1941.  the  church  has  grown  from  221  to 
1,000  members  and  a  new  building  has 
been   constructed. 

Moriah  Methodist  Church  at  Port 
I  lenry,  N.Y.,  (Troy  Conference)  is  the 
latest  church  to  join  the  Togethf.r 
All-Family  plan  in  the  Area. 

Church  Gives  Help 

Methodists  in  Amtyvillc  (N.Y.I  are 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  commu- 
nity in  two  ways. 

Members  of  the  WSCS  are  serving  as 
volunteers  in  the  Central  Islip  State  Hos- 
pital where  patients  benefit  from  contact 
\x  ith  mentally  health.  Five  women  serve 
in  the  geriatric  wards  each  Wednesday 
atternoon.  Circle  members  provide  re- 
freshments for  parties  once  each  month. 

The  second  project  is  a  20-week  course 
in  Braille  under  a  state-sponsored  project 
administered  by  the  Hoard  of  Education. 
When  the  course  is  completed  they  will 
be  certified  to  write  Braille  for  the  blind. 


All  This  and  English,  Too 

Crace  Church,  New  York  City,  where 
services  are  held  for  Japanese  and  Spanish- 
speaking  members,  has  added  a  service  in 
English. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Lord  Roy  conducts  it 
at  12  p.m.  Sundays.  The  Japanese  service 
is  at  11  a.m.,  and  Spanish  service  at 
2  p.m. 


Paterson   Kvening  News  Photo 


Xcirar/f  Conference  Lay  Leader  Robert 
W.  Canon  was  honored  at  service  in 
Little  Falls  Church  with  presentation  of 
scroll  citing  his  church  and  civic  achieve- 
ments. From  left  are  Former  Lay  Leader 
Paid  Pitkin,  Gerald  W.  Huff,  church  lay 
leader.  Mr.  Carson,  and  Douglas  Gillespie, 
associate  lay  leader  of  Newark  Conference. 


Ralph  Trumbell  Pholu 

Trustee  Chairman  Floyd  Taylor  places 
box  of  mementos  in  relaid  cornerstone  of 
Trinity  Church,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  where 
S227 ,000  rebuilding  program  will  provide 
new  entrance,  lounge,  rebuilt  sanctuary, 
remodeled  basement,  new  classrooms, 
/(itchen  and  parking  lot.  At  left  are 
Harry  Samson  and  the  Rev.  Dow  S.  Clute. 


Harold    To!i - 


Coronet    Photos 


Co/den    Jubilci 
.  who  organized 

"••   Din.  Supt. 

limonial  dinner. 
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.1  session  on  Methodist  Beliefs  and  Doctrines  and  a  tour  of  the 
church  preceded  the  reception  of  55  new  members  at  First  Church. 
Plain  field,  X.J.,  shown  with  the  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Neff  (right  1 
at  the  reception  which  followed  the  service  held  in  the  sanctuarn. 
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